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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_-»>—_ 

\ JE were too confident last week in the prospects of an armis- 

tice. Count Bismarck had, as we imagined, declared himself 
ready to concede one ; but, as it now seems clear, only because 
he thought the offer would induce submission. After the preli- 
minary difficulties had been removed, he, either of his own motion 
or under pressure from his military colleagues, refused to allow 
Paris to be revictualled, whereupon General T'rochu ordered M. 
Thiers to break off negotiations and quit Versailles. The refusal 
made the offer ridiculous, as Paris would, in fact, have been in- 
vested all through the armistice, and although, had food been 
allowed to enter, the German Army would have been exposed to 
twenty-five days of unrequited suffering, a compromise might 
easily have been devised. The truth is, the Germans are deter- 
mined to enter Paris, and reluctant to make any treaty, even one 
ceding territory, which would forbid them that gratification. As 
Paris is not prepared either to be starved without fighting or 
admit the Germans until conquered, there is nothing to do but let 
the war go on. 











Count Bismarck, judging probably by reports from the occu- 
pied provinces, believes firmly that a freely elected Assembly would 
make peace upon his own terms. He is also alarmed at the 
absence of any legal government in France, which, if Paris falls, 
may throw upon him the task of controlling a vast Poland. He 
therefore earnestly desires an Assembly, and has offered to permit 
elections without an armistice. ‘This offer, which would have 
placed in his hands the power of nominating one-third of the 
representatives, and have embarrassed every operation of the war, 
was, of course, rejected, to the great wrath of the German Press, 
which declares that the cannon must bring Frenchmen to reason. 
Yet Germans would, we fancy, decline to deliberate under an 
invader's guns. ‘The Assembly could only sit in Paris, as, if it sat 
anywhere else, Paris would disobey its decrees. 


The Lord Chief Baron, Sir F. Kelly, delivered himself on 
Wednesday of a most extraordinary harangue. It ia usual to 
present the new Lord Mayor to the Barons of the Exchequer, and 
for the Chief Baron to make some sort of a complimentary speech, 
and the custom was observed on Wednesday. Sir F. Kelly, how- 
ever, instead of uttering the usual pro formé words, thought it 
becoming to tell his astonished audience that the faithful and firm 
ally of England had been overthrown, that Germany would 
become predominant among nations, and the balance of power 
would be destroyed. ‘That for which nations had struggled, 
kings and statesmen had striven, and mighty armies had fought 
and bled for more than 300 years would soon cease to be. Austria 
would soon lie prostrate at the feet of Germany; and though 
Russia might retain her capital, she would have to yield up her 
provinces, or barter them for Constantinople ; while France, with 
all her gallant people, was humbled to the dust.” Ile believed 
that every nation would now be burdened with a standing army, 
“* proportionate in its numbers to the ambition of its neighbours.” 
That being so, he was most gratified to find that the citizens of 
London had chosen Alderman Dakin for Lord Mayor. It is all 
very horrible, no doubt; but the Chief Baron is scarcely the 
officer, or Lord Mayor's Day the occasion, or the dismal Exche- 
{uer Court the scene for a grand lecture on European politics, 





to an audience of Aldermen waiting to get out of the fog, and 
home to a banquet at which the Premier and the Foreign Minister 
were expected to descant upon the same topic. 


Mr. Gladstone, in his speech at the Mansion House, said that 
everything at home was flourishing, though the prospects abroad 
continue so gloomy ; but on the Continent of Europe was a war 
which in three short months had cost more blood than any previous 
year in the history of Christendom, which had expended treasure 
which it would take the labour of years to replace, and which had 
presented to us ‘‘ military catastrophes of a character so far tran- 
scending all former examples, that a mystery surrounds them which 
none as yet have been able to penetrate.” ‘The Prime Minister 
hoped ‘*‘not merely for an early peace, but, what is more im- 
portant, for one that shall be in its character sound and just, for 
one that shall meet the fair and equitable claims of that Power 
which has proved itself the stronger in the present contest, and 
which also was, at the origin of that contest, the Power assailed, and 
for a peace which shall not be too galling to the susceptible feelings 
of that gallant nation which has so long enjoyed a military ascendance 
of Europe,—and most of all that when that peace arrives that it 
should be founded on principles agreeable to the ideas and to the 
just sense of modern civilization—that it shall be not a hollow, 
a passing, a temporary arrangement, but one which, by a con- 
formity with the principles of civilized mankind, will tend to 
promote the future tranquillity of Europe and the stability of 
that peace we shall then enjoy.” We hope so too, but very 
faintly, unless the tide of success turns. Mr. Gladstone is 
sanguine. 


Of Lord Granville’s account of the mediation and its failure 
we have given an outline elsewhere. It was, as is usual with him, 
most happily phrased so as to give offence to neither party, and 
yet not so as to appear watery and unmeaning. He added, what 
has been much commented on, that the Government had received 
absolutely no official information of the course taken by the 
negotiations, and the manner in which they were broken off or the 
circumstances attending them, which is interpreted by some of the 
Tory organs as a deliberate slight to England, but is in all pro- 
bability simply due to the ordinary delays of so complicated a 
situation. ‘ We are now,” he said, ‘‘ entirely without knowledge 
of the means by which peace may be secured.” ‘The English 
Government would give any amount of pains and labour to faci- 
litate a peace, or to help any other power more able to bring it 
about, but for the moment it saw no opportunity or excuse for 
hopeful mediation. ‘This is not giving much substantial basis to 
Mr. Gladstone's hopes. 


The Evening Standard of Thursday announced in a special 
despatch from its ‘Tours correspondent that General D’Aurelles had 
advanced at the head of the Loire Army on Wednesday (9th 
November), and dislodged the Bavarian force under Von der 
Tann from Orleans, the Germans being reported as losing 500 
killed and wounded in the engagement. ‘This statement, incredu- 
lously accepted at first, was yesterday confirmed officially from 
Versailles. ‘The German report says that on the advance of the 
Army of the Loire along the north bank of the river by Beau- 
gency, General Von der ‘ann at first took up a position outside 
Orleans to oppose it. ‘ The strength of the enemy having been 
ascertained, the General withdrew fighting towards St. Beravy.” 
(Ile has since reached 'Toury and joined the cavalry force of Prince 
Albrecht.) Another official report (also from Versailles) adds that 
General Von der ‘Tann, ‘‘ who had evacuated Orleans,” reports 
that no advance of the enemy was observed on ‘Thursday. No 
statement of losses was made in the German account; but the 
French statement of 500 killed and wounded is so moderate as to 
render it pretty certain that there was no street fighting in 
Orleans. Von der ‘ann retired before superior strength. 





M. Jules Favre announces to French agents abroad that 
‘‘ Prussia ” has refused the armistice, in a despatch through which 
there runs a slight tone of depression. ‘Though energetically 
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| their duty from such considerations. And it was retaken, at the 

cost of 36 officers and 449 men. Both the French and German 
officers who were responsible for the affair have been bitterly cen- 
sured. Indeed, the French loss being almost wholly in Parisian 
volunteers, the mourning and resentment in Paris were passionate, 


exposing the impossibility of accepting an armistice, and denounc- 
ing Prussia for ‘‘ seeking to destroy France,” M. Favre indirectly 
calls on the neutral Powers for aid,—‘* they will perceive at last 
what will be reserved for them by Prussia, risen through victory 
to a position for the accomplishment of her designs,”—gnd declares 
that, ‘‘up to the last moment, the Government of National 
Defence will do everything in its power to render an honourable 
peace possible.” In other words, it will accept any terms short of 
cession of territory, and if they are refused, fight while it can hold 


General Trochu has generally been thought an Orleanist. For 
the present, however, he is certainly strongly Republican. At 
least he said to the National Guard on ‘Thursday week, when 
out. That does not strike us as very dreamy. they congratulated him on the Paris vote, ‘* The Republic alone 

ee can save us. If we lost it, we should be lost with it.” Shoula 
he then do anything great in the defence of Paris, and so acquire, 
as he would, great influence with the nation, he would apparently 
;support a Republic, and neither an Orleanist nor a Bourbon 





The first election which has occurred in Germany since the war 
is that of the Provincial Parliament of Hanover. An address was 
proposed to the King, exulting in the victories over the foreigner 
and the “near prospect of a durable peace, which has regained | restoration. 
to the Fatherland what it had lost in less happy times,” and the . , . 

* guarantees secured for the power and safety of the land.” This | /, esi rg oe ens Oe yoos nants Se the Senin Gas Plantes 

& —— P : y (Zoological Gardens). Several buffaloes have been sold to the 
address was rejected by the nobles, chiefly, however, on account butchers, but the butchers ask enormous prices for buffalo beef 
of some sentences approving the absorption of Hanover, but | We have not yet heard that the giraffes, or hyzenas, or foxes have 
carried by an immense majority of the burghers and peasants. | poopy killed for eating, still less that the canaries and parrots in 
This vote explains one at least of the astounding blunders com- heated } set ed A =: — 
mitted by Napoleon. His agents in Hanover naturally lived ee ee # agents the Zoclagions 

oe Wilicce + we Gardens, perhaps it would be well to kill the strong and dangerous 
among the nobles, and finding them unanimously opposed to the | ying beasts before the bombardment begins. A shell ie ti 
exati i vine > sente ‘ oP] J sun 
re ge a that they Hy amet 9 A Hanoverian among the lions, tigers, and elephants might produce worse tr 
oe hs 1s °y a ae ts tat aOEy Sue as 6 by maddening these animals than by its own explosion. Happy 
the first German vote in favour of tearing provinces Irom France. | the beast that dies by the butcher's knife, before food falls short, 
or the shells rain down upon the dens! 








Immediately after the release of the Provisional Government by 
the National Guards and Mobiles, General Trochu ordered a mass] Verdun has capitulated. Moreover, affairs do not apparently go 
vote of confidence or no confidence to be taken in Paris. This very well for France in the Vosges ieeiteiiee dar of Mebalete ao 
was accordingly done on the 5th November, and all Paris turned | poen followed by the surrender, first, of the outlying fort of Neu 

» rer tne BRT.976 7 52,6: : : { 

out to vote, the wes Heing 557,976 ayes to 62,638 noes. Only | Breisach (Fort Mortier), and last, by the surrender (on Thursday) 
one arrondissement, Belleville, showed a heavy majority against | o¢ Ney Breisach itself, with 5,000 prisoners, including 100 
Government. Armed with this vote, and roused by the discovery | oiicors' A hundred guns were taken. Not a single French 
of a paper left by the insurgents decreeing his own execution, the | fortress has hitherto held out to the storming-point. Will valiant 
General has ordered the arrest of Flourens and some other leaders | pj,a} sburg be the exception? ‘The German force under General 
of the Ultras. Jules Favre, moreover, has repeated that the | Werder is advancing apparently from Dijon, by way of Nuits. 
Government will not cede an inch of territory, though he signi- | 5.4 Chagny, towards Macon, and so to Lyons. 

ficantly and wisely omits to add ‘‘ or one stone of her fortresses.” nts : 

As some 150,000 Gardes Mobiles voted in the majority, and as 
these men come from every department, the vote is a rough repre- 


The American elections to Congress have resulted in a partial 
triumph for the Democratic party. ‘Their alliance with the Free- 
sentation of all France. traders has brought them many votes, and the Republican 

ms * ___— ; spray 2 eat hl 

The rumours that General Trochu intends to make his grand ey me aon 2 Rapoemeatioes _ . & beliewel, be 

‘ é é : reduced from 93 to 50. As the President is Republican, that is 
sortie this week increase, but appear to be based mainly on a aye : - ‘ 

decree dividing the armed force in Paris into three parts ; one t eatislont, buh the euming conems wal queatiy incomes the vole 

8 . a = P 7 One TO | the West and South, both of which lean towards Free Trade. ‘The 

act an an army, one to serve an garrison, andons to preserve onder. whole Negro vote will then, for the first time, count in apportioning 

The first includes all the regulars, supposed to be 50,000 strong, ae ie . . Ppo = 

“ee SELES CINE seats to the South. 
viz., General Vinoy’s 25,000 men never yet defeated, and as many ——_——— 
stragglers from different corps; and is re-divided into three com-{ An ingenious plan is said to have been laid before the Academy 
mands, under General Ducrot, who is Commander-in-Chief, | of Sciences at Paris for floating an aerial telegraph by balloons. 
General Exea, and General Renault, all experienced officers. No | A captive balloon would be sent up with another (free) balloon, 
idea of the plan to be adopted has yet oozed out; but it must be a| to which it would pay out wire, the manager of the free balloon 
sortie of some kind, and General ‘Trochu expresses himself still | attaching minute balloons at intervals to the wire in order to keep 
confident of the result. That will depend on the temper of his| it high in the air, then, descending at a safe distance from the 
men, of which neither he nor we know anything, except that they | enemy, the other end of the wire would be lodged in French 
have shown aptitude for discipline. keeping. Another plan still more ingenious has been suggested 

by the same savant, M. Jules Guérin. It is to run the wire 


x talensnegotations oars haveprerented any code) gnoagh tah many estions of whi would. by fl 
© Me ee : ‘ ne: with a gas lighter than air, so as to make the tube 

or Monday of another as having taken place yesterday, as Friday ‘itself balloon. ‘The difficulty would be, one would 

sorties have been #0 long the fashion. Accesding to yesterday's | think, to keep the wire high enough to be beyond gun- 

telegram from Berlin, ** deserters from Paris said that General | shots, especially on the former plan, where the minute balloons 

seneen wen goopeting 6 great enetic ; wintp “« aneriete aceon | attached to keep the wire in the air would offer excellent marks 

tell the truth, and perhaps seldomer know it. The only fighting | for the rifle. But certainly a besieged capital does develop very 

ar cane hesomy pi? Save apy | —~ ane iayertnegons ingenious devices for its own safety and convenience. As for the 

~ pert — - ines. ote) = te Os we, wheve both carrier-pigeons, it is said that Count Bismarck has sent for hawks 

French aud Germans lost so heavily. It would seem that General | ¢_.., Germany to kill them. Only they are, we believe, much 

Bellemare ordered the occupation of Le Bourget on the 28th if ; 

: : iz j | swifter than hawks. 
without orders from General ‘T'rochu, and that he received orders | 
to evacuate Bourget after taking it without obeying. He has} 


been superseded for his fault, ‘The French prisoners were a de- | 
tached body on the north of Le Bourget, who were cut off in the | public is rallying in her midst,” and of whom he asks “ coolness 


retreat. On the other hand, the discontent in the German camp and discipline,—indispensable in war.” He declares that the 
at the heavy sacrifice of life in retaking Le Bourget has been | French motto ‘* All for one and one for all” will soon be the motto 

| of all mankind, and that autocracy is combating in the French 
Republic ‘‘ the germ of human right which it abhors.” He lectures 
free States, however, severely. Helvetia, “‘ believing herself weak, 














Garibaldi has issued one of his lyrical appeals to his followers, 
whow he calls “the cosmopolitan nucleus that the French Re- 


very great. ‘The place was of no strategical importance either to 
the Germans or the French, but the Crown Prince of Saxony 
thought it a matter of honour to retake Le Bourget, and ordered 





it to be done. When it was represented that it would cost the | holds down her head, and covers her money-chests with the flag 
Guards dear, as the French had beguu to entrench and fortify | of William Tell.” 
themselves, the remark was made that it would scarcely be credit- | Cubans, to be destroyed. England, “ refuge of the exile, which first 
able to the Prussian Guard if they were to refrain from doing | proclaimed the emancipation of races,” ‘ wilt thou leave alone in 


Grant permits an American population, the 
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this gigantic struggle a sister nation?” France, whose ‘* Army of ; much more limited than either, and had that strength and firmness 
brave men the most stupid of tyrants conducted to defeat,” risen | of purpose to which limitation of intellect so much contributes. 


like one man, ‘‘ will cause the old autocrat to repent of his decision to 
continue the butchery of men.” ‘TI would not change my title of | 
Militiaman of the Republic for a Crown.” In the beginning of | 
the week Garibaldi was said to be defending successfully the road 
to Lyons: at the end a rumour is circulated that he has surrendered. 


He telegraphed last from Autun. 


«“ J. T. K.” has made an excellent suggestion to several of our 
contemporaries that some provision should be made by those who 
commiserate the sufferings of the victims of this terrible war for 
providing the immense population of Paris, —whenever it falls, or 
the siege is raised, for in either case alike the famine is likely to 
be serious,—with a sufficiency of provisions. Count Bismarck 
having o‘licially warned the world of the danger that Paris even 
after its reduction may be starved, from the impossibility of getting 
together food for such a multitude at a short notice, it may be pre- 
sumed that the Germans, no less than the French, will be anxious 
to avert such a calamity, and that the neutrals, in providing against 
it, will be doing a strictly neutral work. ‘* Within one week from 
any final catastrophe,” says J. T. K., ‘ Paris might revictual 
herself.’ We doubt it, unless the German Army were at once to 
march off in some other direction, for all the railways seem exclu- 
sively occupied in feeding that army, and this was said to be one of 
the great difficulties in the recent negotiation. J.'T. K.'s sugges- 
tion that London should either raise a fund, or devote a part of the 
Sick and Wounded Fund, or both, to the purpose of collecting at a 
spot as near as possible to the investing force a great store of food 
for the besieged city, is worthy of all praise. Biscuits and preserved 
meats would be the best form the food could take, as taking up so 
little space. Might not a certain amount of food be eventually 
taken into Paris by a flotilla of barges on the Seine ? 


M. Regnier, the M. or N. of the “ Strange Story,” has published 
the history of that intrigue in a pamphlet. It appears certain 
from this statement, if we accept it as true, that Bazaine did offer 
to capitulate on condition that he should be allowed to march into 
France, proclaim the Empress-Regent, and sign a peace ceding 
Alsace and Lorraine; that Bismarck half accepted this proposal, 
though he shrank from it afterwards, and that it was overthrown 
by the Empress on the distinct ground that she would not sacrifice 
France to a dynastic interest. Nothing could move her, says M. 
Regnier, for who ‘‘can reason with a sentiment ?” The Empress 
will yet be styled, like the Duchess d’Angouléme, the ‘ man of 
the family.” It is curious that M. Regnier, who is evidently a 
sort of amateur Bismarck, though only a man of business in London, 
thinks M. Rouher the Empress’s most trusted adviser. 


The world seems to be finding new treasures every day. It 
seems certain that the Cape diamond field is one of extraordinary 
richness, and covers a tract 500 miles long, and now it is said that 
the product of silver in America is to be indefinitely increased. 
The ore exists in almost unlimited quantity in Utah, Colorado, 
Nevada, Arizona, and the Lake Superior region, and the only 
difficulty is transport. The silver deposit in the San Francisco 
Mint during the first five months of the year was 209,104 ounces. 
To give these mines fair play, science should discover some 
quicker method of extracting the metal which could be practised 
on the spot. The silver can be moved, the ore cannot. 


The Solicitor-General, Sir J. D. Coleridge, in addressing the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution Jast week, said that while he 
admitted in the broadest way that scholarship is not essential to 
great public and professional success, ** yet it contributed not a 
little to the practical efficiency of some of our greatest men. 
Abstract the scholar from Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe, abstract 
the man of letters from Mr. Disraeli, and you leave them denuded 
of a considerable portion of that power by which they sway their 
followers.” Say rather perhaps, by which they gained and keep 
their success, not by which they practically rule. Might it not be 
fairly contended that that part of both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli which comes out specially in their literary work is not 
only not the part which makes them successful rulers, but perhaps 
that which has made them unsuccessful rulers? ‘The intellectual 
complexity of Mr. Gladstone’s mind, the brilliant viewiness of Mr. 
Disraeli’s, have constantly startled aud alarmed the country, never 
increased the faith in their practical measures. Mr. Gladstone’s 
great clements of practical success have been his Lancashire lucidity, 
keenness, and frugality, especially as shown in finance. Mr. 
Disraeli |ias had no success asa practical administrator at all. Lord 
Palmerston was preferred by the country to both, because he was 





A great many good candidates are now canvassing for the 
Metropolitan Education Board, amongst them Mr. Hughes, (M.P. 
for Frome), and Lord Edward Fitzmaurice, (M.P. for Calne), both 
of them for Westminster ; and both profess themselves willing to 
withdraw if their claims should be thought by a competent arbi- 
ter unequal to those of their rivals. Miss Garrett and Professor 
Iluxley are both actively canvassing Marylebone, and both, we 
hope, likely to succeed. Miss Garrett's friends have put out a 
list of generally sound reasons for her election, enumerating 
her knowledge of medicine and of all sanitary matters, 
her special knowledge of two of the poorest districts in 
London, and the help she would give in the management of the 
girls’ schools. But one reason given is not so good,—that women 
are more in favour of economy than men. No doubt they are, 
but it is too often apt to be a niggling sort of economy, such as 
we do not exactly want on our School Boards, and from any 
tendency to which we have little doubt Miss Garrett is quite free. 
And is it true that women are “less likely to be influenced by 
party and political motives”? Possibly. But if they are so 
influenced,—and women in public life generally are,—they are 
likely togbe very much more influenced by them than men. We 
speak of women in general, very likely not of Miss Garrett, who 
certainly ought to be returned. 


We are assured, on the best authority, that the son of the late 
Mr. Gurdon-Rebow, Member for Colchester, is not a Tory, but 
as sound a Liberal as his father. He was, however, too young to 
exercise his father’s influence with the electors, and even his father 
could not have seated Sir Henry Storks. 


General Trochu, in announcing the fall of Metz to Paris, gives 
no hint either of treachery or slackness, but calls the defence 
heroic. This must count heavily in favour of Marshal Bazaine. 
On the other hand, General Collinitre, Commandant of Metz, 
declares that he always opposed the ‘ political considerations ” 
introduced at the Council of War; General Bisson complains that 
the Generals of Division were never consulted, the Commanders 
of Corps only informing them of accomplished facts, and that 
when the eapitulation was announced, he proposed a last sortie. On 
18th October Marshal Canrobert informed them that Prussia 
would not recognize the Paris Government, and that Bazaine 
had sent General Boyer to induce the Empress to accept terms 
under which the Army of the Rhine might quit Metz, and pro- 
claim her in some other city of France. M. de Valcourt, an 
officer employed on the staff of the Army of the Rhine as inter- 
preter, reports that Bazaine never attempted to quit Metz, confirms 
the extraordinary stories of Prussian victories circulated by General 
Boyer, and repeats that the Marshal never recognized the Paris Go- 
vernment. He adds, what is very diflicult to believe, that the Marshal 
refused to ration the supplies of forage because he desired a speedy 
surrender. We do not see how surrender could benefit him, though 
compromise might. ‘The truth seems to be that the Marshal held 
his troops together in order to be master of France on the con- 
clusion of peace, and held them too long ; but it is to be remembered 
we have not his side of the story. 


A letter of Dr. Newman’s that has just been published in the 
Tablet, gives a characteristic and amusing denial to a new 
version of the old report that he is contemplating a return to the 
Anglican Church. “I have been a Catholic,” he writes, “for 
twenty-five years, and through all that time the report has gone 
about, now subsiding and then reviving, that I am going to return 
to the Anglican Church ; and I suppose it will go about till I die. 
And when I am dead, if you live till then, you will hear it 
asserted, as if on the best authority, that I died a Protestant, or, 
at least, not a Catholic. I have again and again publicly contra- 
dicted the report, but it has too tough a vitality to dread anything 
I may say to it. It defies me.” ‘These reports are, in fact, 
excellent illustrations of Dr. Strauss'’s myths,—hopes crystallized 
into assertions. But they are not wise hopes. No one who has 
read Dr. Newman’s * Development” and “ Apologia,” and seen 
how all the thoughts of his life converged towards his present faith, 
could doubt that he would rest in it for his mortal life at least :— 
* For myself,” he adds in this letter, ‘I have never had a single 
doubt on the subject, thank God, since I have been a Catholic; 
and uever the slightest, however transient, wish to return to the 
Chureh of England, or regret at having left it.” 


Consols were on Friday 95 to 931. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


seienigiaanes 
THE NEUTRAL MINISTRY AT GUILDHALL. 
TOTHING could be more severely neutral than the speechés 
of Ministers at the Mansion House on Wednesday. A 
neutral Ministry has difficulties of its own to fight with. It 
takes strength to be really neutral, perhaps at least as much 
strength as it does to take a side. But though there can be 
no doubt that it is the wish and purpose of the United King- 
dom (Ireland, perhaps, excepted) to be neutral, the force which 
supports the Ministry in that policy is like the force of fric- 
tion, rather a latent force,—a force which only becomes ap- 
parent when there is any practical resistance to be overcome. 
If the Ministry proposed a policy which would, either 
directly or indirectly, lead to our taking a share 
in the war, there would be signs enough in no 
time of its unpopularity. But pending this, the feeling 
which supports the Ministry is silent enough, while the 
hostile critics are active and restless. A neutral Ministry 
must expect less loud support than a Ministry which takes 
sides. It is attacked by ‘three dissatisfied sets of critics, 
those who would like action on one side, those who would like 
action on the other side, and those who would like action 
against both sides, active interference to restore pedte. In 
the meantime, those who sincerely approve of real neutrality 
as regards our national action, very naturally do not often find 
their own minds perfectly neutral, so that their expressions 
and opinions tend to stimulate feelings on which their expo- 
nents have no wish to see the country act. 

All these considerations show how much self-control and 
firmness it requires to be really neutral; and with this self- 
control and firmness we hold that the present Government 
must be fully credited, though we are disposed to think, as we 
have long thought, that on one point it is overacting its neutral 
part, like the man who insisted on colouring himself all over for 
the part of Othello, under his dress as well as over his face and 
hands. It is no secret that the chief leaders of the Government 
have always disapproved of the policy of foreign conquest,— 
in Italy yesterday, in Belgium to-day. Why they should not 
formally record that disapprobation in a protest against the 
declared intention of Germany to annex Alsace and Lorraine, 
against the consent of a vast majority of its inhabitants, we 
are quite unable to see. Perhaps the Ministry may say that 
till the treaty of peace is under negotiation, that is not a 
practical question, and that to commit themselves prematurely 
to a public protest which will give offence to Germany, would 
only be to diminish the weight of their influence when the 
proper moment for strong representations comes.  Reti- 
cence to the last moment, the steady refusal to be 
fussy and interfering, will add to the weight of what 
we say when at last we speak. It may be so, though 
we have our doubts as to whether such reticence will be 
interpreted as decent reserve or as anxious timidity. But 
if we put aside this one point of difference, Mr. Gladstone’s 
and Lord Granville’s speeches at the Mansion House seem to 
contain a very masterly defence of the much despised and 
difficult policy of strict neutrality. 

As Lord Granville in effect pointed out, the most question- 
able point in the neutral policy was the starting-point. That 
the war was, as regards at least both its nominal excuse and 
its broad national aspects, a pure act of aggression on the part 
of France, no one scarcely is found todeny. If, then, the neutral 
powers, one or more, had threatened to join Germany in repelling 
that attack, it is no doubt conceivable that the war would have 
been prevented, and that a great step in the formation of an 
international police would have been made. If there be any 
doubt as to the wisdom of our neutrality it lies here, as Lord 
Granville himself perceives. What is his reply? “ Parlia- 
ment itself felt with the Government that we had not sufficient 
cause to risk this country being involved in this great, cala- 


we tried to prevent,—for the small and slender chance of 
suspending for a time a war, which both France and Germany 
whether rightly or wrongly, believed, sooner or later, would 
inevitably occur.” In other words, the causes tending to bring 


about this war were so numerous and so deeply-rooted, that it | 


was not the occasion for a faint attempt at the formation of an 
international police at all. In three or four years the war 
had been on the eve of bursting out three or four 
separate times. Count Bismarck himself seemed to think 
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ceptible. No doubt the illegitimate and petty jealousy of France 
for the growing power of Germany was at the root of the whole 
thing. But then, on the other hand, a deep and growing 
conviction in Germany that there could be no permanent 
peace till Germany had measured her strength with France 
and shown her power to beat France, was no insignificant 
element of the question, and for that purpose at least the in- 
tervention of neutral powers would have been simply pre- 
judicial. You may invent an international police for the 
adjustment of really temporary differences. But when a 
great and permanent change in the relative power of the 
greater European States has taken place, you can hardly 
hope to contain permanently the passions which grow out. 
of it by mere combined threats. The position was one of 
unstable equilibrium, and the devices of the neutral powers 
could at best have preserved that position of unstable equili- 
brium. But had they failed, the neutral powers would have 
been drawn into the war from the commencement, the area of 
the war would have been vastly enlarged, the number of 
passions identified with it multiplied, and the cold, overstrain- 
ing, checking, disapproving influence now exercised by the 
neutral states on the passions of the belligerents,—the reserve 
force for stopping the war whenever occasion may occur,— 
very much diminished. Under such circumstances,—and witlr 


of preventing an unjust aggression was suflicient justification 
for a menace to mingle in the struggle, was it possible for a 
popular government to counsel anything but strict neutrality ? 
There was clearly no intermediate course between strict 
neutrality and the offer to pour out freely British blood and 
wealth in defence of the nation on whom the aggression was- 
made. 

But if neutrality were right at first, it has clearly been 
right ever since. If England did not join Germany to 
prevent unjust aggression, it clearly cannot justly join Franee 
to prevent an aggression which is only the punishment 
of that first aggression. As Lord Granville said, the 
true policy was for the Government to hold aloof with absolute: 
impartiality, and watch its opportunity for effective media- 
tion. That opportunity came in the form of Count Bismarck’s 
circular, describing the horrors of famine which might succeed 
even the military horrors of the reduction of Paris,—horrors. 
from which it seemed that Count Bismarck himself recoiled. 
Moreover, the Government did learn, “and that from the 
highest possible authority, that the Prussian Government them- 
selves were inclined to accept an armistice which should lead to. 
a convocation of the Constituent Assembly of France and to. 
future negotiations for a permanent peace.” It is true the 
Government did also learn that the French Government “ abso- 
lutely refused themselves to make any demand for an armis- 
tice ;’ but then “they expressed their willingness, if we made 
such a proposal, to concur in it,” and it was at least not im- 
possible that the Constituent Assembly might prove more 
disposed to make peace than the Provisional Government. 
Clearly here was a situation making it a positive duty to 
mediate. And mediation went so far as to bring the 
hostile Governments into close discussion of the terms 
of an armistice that should be really favourable to 
neither party. Perhaps our resolute abstinence from 
any advice or suggestion in this matter was a little 
pedantic, ‘* We thought it,” says Lord Granville, “ absolutely 
our duty to refrain from making suggestions as to the condi- 
tion of the armistice. How could we, how could any of the 
neutral countries,—for we were supported by every neutral 
country in Europe in the endeavour we were making,—how 
was it possible for them, in ignorance of the exact position of 
either belligerent, ignorant of what were the provisions of 
Paris,—not knowing whether Germany was prepared to make 
an attack at once or not, ignorant of the political state of 
| Paris, in a word, not knowing the resources of either belli- 





discuss the conditions of the armistice, which obviously could 
only be properly done by representations and persons knowing 
the position and resources of both the belligerents?” That 
argument seems to us to verge on pedantry. We could have 
| offered to listen to the representations of both belligerents, and 


_ honestly to attempt combinations which would meet both views. 
| If both parties heartily desired to see a Constituent assembly,— 

supposing it could be assembled without prejudicing the military 
| position, —was there not more hope that a neutral who could 


it so inevitable, that he had evidently not been unwilling to! feel no heat in the matter would better exhaust the possi- 
precipitate it by forcing on a question of little moment to| bilities of the situation, than hostile diplomatists who were 


Germany or Europe, on which France was known to be sus-. 


a nation then quite unprepared to admit that the slender chance- 


. . * . . | . . . 
mitous war,—which was not of our making, a war which | gerent,—how was it possible for one of the neutral nations to 
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disposed to consider exclusively their own case, and not their 
opponent's ? Is it not conceivable, too, that England her- 
self, with the consent of both parties, might have done some- 
thing by way of Havre, and with the help of boats on the 
Seine to diminish the revictualling difliculty,—if Germany, 
as is stated, needed the railways for the revictualling of 
her own armies ? The anxious abstention of our diplomatists 
from all discussion of the terms does seem to us to verge on 
timidity. But, with this exception, we do not see to what 
criticism the conduct of England in the matter is liable. 
There was, virtually at least, an invitation to mediate. And 
the English mediation was strictly impartial, wasting no atom 
of the moral influence which we may be able to exert at some 
future time. 

On the whole, we believe, that with the scrupulous and 
perhaps almost pedantic neutrality of the Government, the 
nation has good reason to be heartily satisfied. For our own 
parts, we should prefer a little less timidity and a little more 
self-confidence. We should wish to see the Government 
expressing boldly its dislike to any proposal for transferring 
populations from one government to another without their 
own consent, on those grounds of general European policy 
the importance of which every year has rendered more 
conspicuous. We should like to see less trepidation 
in mediation, where mediation is possible. But nothing 
is more difficult than to adhere steadily to a neutral 
policy; and if it be not always the noblest and highest 
policy, it is in all difficult cases by far the most pru- 
dent, and by far the least liable to degenerate into one of 
passion and menace. The Government are supporting with 
great credit to themselves a line of policy in which at least 
they can be quite consistent and quite clear. Popular 
Governments of complex States, moved, as they are, by all 
sorts of conflicting interests, can rarely do better. They may 
aim at a higher policy, but they will be too likely to hit a 


lower. 


THE REMAINING CHANCES OF FRANCE, 

HE chances of France are few, but we cannot see that 
they are fewer than when the talk of an armistice first 
began. Indeed we should say that, on the whole, they were 
rather better. The negotiations have not dispirited the 
people, but rather helped to nerve them, by proving to them 
past all doubt that the German chiefs are resolved to exact an 
unconditional submission, that no armistice will be granted 
unless it implies in its very terms that the thought of recom- 
mencing resistance has been given up. The correspondents 
who so diligently record the conversation of men who long 
for peace, nevertheless admit that it is peace on French 
terms for which they are longing, and while condemning 
and even exaggerating the anarchy which prevails, admit 
that all classes are arming, that every form of internal re- 
sistance is suppressed, and that the Republic has only too 
many men at its disposal. Even Marseilles has yielded to the 
Government at Tours, and Lyons is preparing in an over-excited 
but defiant way for a determined resistance. So great has 
been the influx of men, ready at all events to try if they can 
do anything, that Northern France alone has now four 
armies, each of which would a few years ago have 
been considerable, already in the field. General Trochu has 
now divided his ‘‘ Army ”’ into three grand divisions, one com- 
posed of regulars and Mobiles, under General Ducrot, supposed 
to be 243,000 strong, with 400 field guns. This army, the only 
one we have counted among French armies, is to operate outside 
the enceinte, and ultimately, we presume, to make a final effort 
to break through the besiegers’ lines, and then, in concert with 
the garrison, raise the siege. The second Division, commanded 
by General Vinoy, consists of the marines, Parisian Mobiles, 
and volunteers from the Garde Scdentaire, and will defend the 
forts and enceinte; while the third, the Garde itself, maintains 
order in Paris, and will or will not go into action, ac- 
cording as Paris is or is not attacked by storm. There is 


no proof that the first division lacks either courage, or dis- | French have felt since Sedan as if they were contendi: 





able in the world, and its chief is a genius. To make even a 
serious impression upon it, posted as it is, a new army must 
at first lavish life with little apparent return; and we do not 
know, and nobody from Trochu downwards knows, whether 
it is inclined to do it. But if it is, there is nothing whatever 
in the situation to destroy the bare possibility which existed 
a fortnight ago, that Germany might sustain a serious reverse 
outside the forts of Paris. Everything depends upon an un- 
known and unknowable datum, the temper in which the 
Army of Paris will at the supreme moment advance to the 
attack. 

Outside Paris the prospect is by no means disheartening. 
In the North, General Bourbaki has not resigned, and is 
scraping together a force, mainly of soldiers, which ought to 
be able, when attacked by General Manteuffel, to maintain a 
defence which will neutralize the value of the two corps we 
believe to be at that oflicer’s disposal. It may, if General 
Bourbaki is equal to his reputation, do much more, but for 
the moment we wish to state the case almost as Germans 


would. We do not hope for victory, there or any- 
where, until a victory has been gained; but there is 
a possibility of resistance of a very serious character. 


So also there is in Brittany. In that great Peninsula, filled 
with men of a very determined type, Count de Keratry, him- 
self a Breton, as is also Trochu, and experienced in the 
management of guerilla troops, is forming at a point west of 
Le Mans an entrenched camp, to which the peasantry are 
flocking up in such numbers that the Breton Army is esti- 
mated at 60,000 men, and will be ready, should a victory be 
gained anywhere, to raise the numbers of the victorious 
General to an adequate figure. If its Commander ean but 
gain time enough to educate his men, this army, like that of 
Bourbaki, may yet be able to make an effort for the re- 
lief of Paris, the object to which all the operations of de- 
fence now tend. And finally, there is the Army of the 
Loire, commanded by General D’Aurelles, and the object of 
the special care of the Government at ‘ours. There has been 
an immense amount of mystification about this army, some of 
it kept up, we are convinced, for a purpose, particularly a 
statement that it had been sent off northwards; but a few 
facts seem abundantly clear, and among them are these :— 
General D’Aurelles has collected an army exceeding 100,000 
men, of whom one-fourth are regular soldiers, brought up from 
Algeria, Corsica, and the garrisons of the South; has kept 
them for three weeks in the open, avowedly for reorganiza- 
tion, and has so far succeeded in restoring discipline that 
his officers are no longer afraid to inflict punishment. A 
correspondent complains with extreme bitterness of his 
severity, averring that he orders incessant executions ; but him- 
self admits that the reason assigned for punishment is always 
either insubordination or pillage, both of which deserve death. 
If a soldier in the face of the enemy will strike or menace his 
officer he must die, and we rejoice to find that there is one 
general left in France who knows that truth, and one army 
which will bear discipline without mutiny. Twenty years of 
Imperial servility to the Pratorians seems to have extin- 
guished among them the very first idea of subordina- 
tion, and it can be restored only by severity like that 
of the Prussian Army, in which insubordination is never 
overlooked, or punished except by death. With this army 
such as he has made it General D’Aurelles is clearly 
in motion, and without attaching too much importance to 
telegrams from Tours, signed, it should be remembered, by 
Englishmen, not Frenchmen, we may, at least, belicve that it 
has met the enemy without suffering a surprise or an immedi- 
ate defeat. Should it even by accident gain a considerable 
victory, the effect throughout France would be inéaleulable. 
Resistance to the Government would disappear, and the hordes of 
armed men now called armies would consist once again of soldiers 
with some confidence in their leaders and some respect for 
themselves. It is despair which is crushing out French courage. 
Nobody is brave against an earthquake or athunderbol!; and the 
yy against 


cipline, or arms, and some proof in the unhappy affair of | forees armed with a supernatural power which they do not 
Bourget that it will fight well. It is commanded by a General | understand, but which, in the violence of their surprise, they 


who, innocent or guilty—the balance is in his favour—fights | call universal “treachery. 


They have always behaved like 


with a rope round his neck, and it cannot, on its first onset, be | that all through their history, and have always recovered their 


opposed by superior numbers. 


If General Ducrot is equal to | senses at the first gleam of victory. 


It is this idiosynerasy 


the trust Trochu evidently reposes in him, or if either of his ' which, as it seems to us, the German leaders for the moment fail 


divisional commanders, Exea or Renault, is a competent | to appreciate. 


The utter collapse of the regular French Army 


leader, this force may yet inflict a terrible blow upon the be- has so surprised them, so entirely overset all their ideas and cal- 
sieging army. We neither say nor believe with any confi- culations, appears to them so nearly miraculous, that they have 
dence that it will. The German Army is the most formid- | jumped at once to the most extreme conclusion, the decadence 
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of the entire people of France. They have grown suddenly 
contemptuous, and begin, unless we misread many signs, to 
move about in France like the English in India, who know 


that a transport train will go through the population like a} 


boat through water, and who never count their foes. 
Let a man arise whom soldiers will follow to the death, or let 
one German corps sustain a severe reverse in the open, or let 
despair once settle upon the French population, and the Ger- 
man armies will have a rough awakening from their dream of 
utter victory. The man may be delayed, the victory may not 
arrive, the German soldiery may take Paris and Lyons, as they 
have taken Metz and Strasburg; but until peace is signed, the 
triumph of Germany can now never be secure. One drop of 
the right agent, and all these floating, gelatinous, half-liquid 
masses of material may solidify into armies. Powder is a very 
harmless substance until touched by the match. 


THE EMPEROR'S CONFESSION. 

a BEUVE’S wonderful criticism on the manufac- 
tured type of Cesar will occur to everyone who reads 

that strange confession which the Ex-Emperor of the French 
somehow regards as his apology for the crime and disaster of 
the War. ‘ We see them,” said that great critic, “ perhaps 
without a drop of hereditary blood in their veins, without a 
single primitive trait of the founding genius of their race, 
seem to become by force of application, study, culture, its 
worthy and legitimate inheritors. As the cranium of a child 
is changed in form under a continued pressure, so they make 
up their character in the mould of their inflexible vocation. 
They are in some sort deformed into sovereigns, into emperors. 
Everything is pushed in one direction, and they come out from 
the mould in unvarying similitude. By long habit changed 
in nature, they really acquire something of the high 
qualities of their office—the love of greatness, and the 
semblance of greatness, an imposing assurance, a sang-froid, a 
tranquillity, a presence of mind which nothing disturbs, and 
which sometimes wears the aspect of genius itself, a feeling of 
superiority to all who surround them which is justified when 
it makes itself accepted. We must ask of them, however, 
none of those diversities of genius which distinguish the first, 
the divine Czxsar. In war, placed face to face with difficulties, 
obstacles, quadrilateres, they are at a stand, at their wits’ end. 
In peace, obliged to face problems of State where the spon- 
taneous force of genius is required, they hesitate, vacillate, are 
irresolute, ‘We must do something great,’ they say; but this 
deed of power, of which they never cease to dream, they know 
not how to perform, even how to imitate. It must be pre- 
pared for them, brought to them already shaped and in order, 
and they accept it, often without too much discrimination, 
without distinguishing the semblance from the reality.” If 
Sainte Beuve had wished to describe the Emperor in his last 
phase, he could not have described better, not only what he 
really is, but what he himself ostentatiously asserts himself to 
be. Frank is not the word for the Emperor's confession ; we 
have in it almost the flagrant realism of a literary Pre- 
Raphaelite artist describing his own incompetence, vacillation, 
and imbecility, and describing it with point, one might say, 
ardour. Such a document almost raises our conception of what 
human sincerity under certain conditions is capable of, while 
it also suggests a doubt of the Emperor's ability to conceive 
the real effect of his own picture. Sainte Beuve speaks of 
the type of men who are ‘deformed into Caesars,’ but this 
document may almost be said to maintain from beginning to 
end that its writer is that, and nothing better. It asserts the 
following propositions :—that the Emperor never had, from 
beginning to end, the command of events; that his military 
plans had for years been over-ruled by the Chamber of 
Deputies, so that his Army was not in a condition for war ; 
that he was the sport of the national feeling in making war; 
that he had conceived a campaign of which the whole idea 
depended on swiftness of movement, though knowing that 
the military organization admitted only the most slow and 
cumbrous movement; that having lost the initiative, he 
vacillated as to what to do next; that too late he decided on 
he retreat on Chalons, and on going himself to the capital 

to resume the reins of political government; that he was 


over-ruled as to the retreat by the Government at Paris, and | 
prevented from appearing in the capital by the meeting of the | 
Chambers which took all powers out of his hands ; that he let | 
MacMahon march, against his own and the Emperor's better| was too gallant to refuse the hopeless duty. 
judgment, to the relief of Metz and Bazaine ; that when finding | Emperor, he made no opposition. 
he was too late, MacMahon retreated, and the Government of | 





| ought to be done. 


Paris telegraphed an urgent order to go on, the Emperor again 
acquiesced in a forward movement which he felt sure was 
utter destruction, in deference to the Regency ; that he sur. 
rendered his sword to the King under the impression that, as 
the war was directed against him personally, his captivity might 
save France ; and that he followed up this patriotic step by the 
very inconsistent policy of avowing to his captor that he had 
been the involuntary instrument rather than the cause of the 
war. Throughout this confession there runs a sort of note of 
fatalism which may explain to the careful eye the strange 
indifference of the Imperial avowals. It would have lent 
character and dignity to the document if that fatalistic tone 
had been more predominant. For as it is, it reads like a 
detailed confession of incapacity without even as much as usual 
of that consciousness of a deep underlying dignity of character 
which has hitherto redeemed the public speeches of the Em- 
peror from anything like common-place. And worst of all, the 
confession ends by throwing all the fault of failure on that deep- 
rooted anarchy of French society, from which the Emperor pro- 
mised to save I’rance,—ends with a very plain statement indeed, 
that “the excesses of the tribune and the press” must be put 
down with a strong hand before French society can be saved 
again. In other words, the Emperor adds to an elaborate 
confession of political and military incapacity a virtual threat, 
if ever he could be restored, to try a new coup d'état. 

The only grand quality about this wonderful confession 
is its grand sincerity,—a quality which a careful observer 
of all the Emperor’s public manifestos will find running 
through them from first to last. Whatever deceptions and 
intrigues the Emperor may have engaged in have been at 
least kept from the light. But the sincerity conceded,— 
and even that is not phrased with the usual dignity,— 
never was there such an avowal of imbecility, never did 
a document of the kind assert more ostentatiously :—‘I had 
no will of my own, amid the confusion of events. I was 
pressed on this side and that, and yielded on all sides in 
turns, without believing that I was doing any good by yield- 
ing, and still less that I could do any good by resisting.’ Take 
this about the retrogression after the disasters at Worth and 
Speicheren, ‘“ Under these circumstances, profoundly de- 
pressed at witnessing all his combinations destroyed, and 
driven in these few days to think no longer of any 
but a defensive position, the Emperor resolved imme- 
diately to lead back the Army to the Camp of Chilons, 
where it might have gathered together the débris of 
Marshal MacMahon’s army, Failly’s corps, and that of Douay. 
This plan, when communicated to Paris, was at first approved 
by the Council of Ministers; but two days afterwards, a letter 
from M. Emile Ollivier informed the Emperor that upon 
mature consideration the Council had decided that it had been 
too hasty in approving the retreat of the army upon Chilons, 
since the abandonment of Lorraine could only produce a 
deplorable effect on the public mind ; in consequence of this, 
he advised the Emperor to renounce his project. For the 
moment, therefore, the Emperor yielded to this counsel.” So 
the Emperor tried to concentrate and fight at Metz, but he 
‘was paralyzed by the absolute ignorance in which we always 
remained concerning the position and strength of the hostile 
armies,’—an ignorance which the Emperor treats helplessly as a 
sort of fate. Then some of the Generals exhort the Emperor to 
go back to Paris and resume his political superintendence of the 
State. The Emperor vacillates : «‘ These considerations had an 
indisputable weight which did not escape the Emperor, who, 
however, did not wish to leave the army till it had recrossed 
the Moselle to its left bank.” Then the Ministers pure 
suade the Empress-Regent to overpass the restricted 
authority entrusted to her by summoning the Chambers, 
and the Emperor looks helplessly on. The Ministers 
“appeared afraid to pronounce the name of the Emperor ; 
and he who had quitted the army and had only relinquished the 
command in order to resume the reins of Government, soon 
discovered that it would be impossible to play out the part 
which belonged to him.” So he made no effort either to rule 
the army or the country, but wandered about a forlorn imperial 
ghost between Chilons and Rheims. Then MacMahon proposed 
retreating upon Paris, the Emperor agreeing that this was what 
But “ thelanguage of reason was not known 
in Paris. It was wished at all hazards to give public opinion 
the empty hope that Marshal Bazaine could still be suecoured.” 
MacMahon, though it was acting against his own judgment, 
« As for the 
It did not enter into his 
views to oppose the advice of the Government and of the Empress- 
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Regent, who had shown so much intelligence and energy in 
the midst of the greatest difficulties, although he perceived 
that his own influence was being completely nullified, since he 
was acting neither as head of the Government nor as head 
of the Army.” Surely fatalism never before took so pallid 
and meaningless a hue. The Emperor was abdicating his 
functions and consenting to be nobody, not to save his 
country,—but in his own belief, apparently confirmed by 
facts, in order to assist in its destruction. Everybody being 
weak, vacillating, and confused, the Emperor gave way to 
all this weakness, vacillation, and confusion against his own 
judgment, lest any one should suppose he was playing for his 
own hand. When MacMahon, seeing he was too late, ordered 
a retreat, and, nevertheless, formal injunctions came by tele- 
graph during the night to continue his march, “ unquestion- 
ably,” says the defence, “the Emperor could have counter- 
manded this order, but he was resolved not to oppose the 
decision of the Regency, and had resigned himself to submit 
to the consequences of the fatality which attached itself to 
all the resolutions of the Government.” And this grand 
resolve he carried out up to the moment when he ordered the 
surrender of Sedan, when he broke through the rule to set the 
example of a surrender which did more probably to break the 
spirit of France than the most terrible slaughter in a hand-to- 
hand fight would have done. 

But the crowning imbecility was yet to come. ‘The 
Emperor being convinced,” we are told, “according to the 
assertions of the Press, that the King [of Prussia] had declared 
that he had made war not against France, but against her 
Sovereign, did not hesitate to constitute himself a prisoner, 
hoping that the object of the war being attained by the 
sacrifice of his liberty, the conqueror would be less exacting 
towards France and the army.” No doubt a generous con- 
ception, but how carried out? In his interview with Count 
Bismarck, the Emperor having appealed to the generosity 
of the King for the Army and for France, “added that 
the war having been unfortunate, he would not altogether 
throw off the responsibility which lay upon him, but that 
he was bound to state that he had only obeyed a violently 
excited national] feeling.” ‘Bound to state,’—who bound 
him? True or false, when he was proposing so magnani- 
mously to buy peace for France by the sacrifice of himself, 
what on earth bound him to put ready primed into Count 
Bismarck’s hand the great argument which that able statesman 
has always known how to use against the new Government 
which repudiates the responsibility of the war? It was only 
another piece of helpless vacillation. The Emperor first 
thought he would sacrifice himself to excuse France, and 
then thought he would excuse himself a little at the expense 
of France, and, as usual, cancelled all the meaning of his own 
actions. 

The mistake of his policy, argues the Emperor, in conclusion, 
was his ever giving liberty to the anarchical powers of the 
tribune and the press. No, the mistake of his policy was the 
attempt to rule without the moral power. He had not industry 
enough to know the real condition of his army, nor the firm- 
ness to keep at peace when he was unfit for war. Te had not 
sagacity enough either to trust his people or to distrust them. 
He gave a little liberty, just enough to shake his throne, but not 
enough to confirm it. He held fast toa parliament which France 
scorned and distrusted, while allowing it to hear language which 
increased that scorn and distrust. He kept up tyranny enough 
to justify the people in calling him a tyrant, and granted liberty 
enough to make the accusation easy and safe. He aimed at doing 
“something great” in the little spirit of conscious trepidation. 
His only hope for the campaign required swiftness and decision 
at a time when every branch of the military service was dis- 
organized and corrupt. At the first blow he lapsed into fatalism 
and threw up his hand. Te lacked energy to claim his legal 
authority either in the Army or in the State. He threw cold 
water on every plan that was adopted, but did not prevent its 
adoption. He stood by to paralyze his} Generals, and when he 
surrendered his sword to save I’rance, could not refrain from 
teaching Count Bismarck how to point a sword at the heart 
of the France he was trying to save. Truly may the French 
say of their late Emperor, after reading this marvellous con- | 
fession, “I know thy works, that thon art neither cold nor | 
hot ; I would thou wert cold or hot. So then because thou | 
art lukewarm and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of | 
my mouth.” The logical corollary of such a document as | 
the Emperor's defence is a formal abdication. | 





| 
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GERMAN CONSTANCY. 

HERE is one quality in this German Army, this mar- 
vellous weapon which the Iohenzollerns have forged 

and reforged for a hundred years till it is to other armies 
what a Damascus scimitar is to a regulation sword, which has 
scarcely yet received the admiration it deserves, and thatis 
its constancy. It is a quality other than courage, a quality 
which supplements and intensifies courage, upon which German 
leaders rely when, as at Speicheren, they order charges by 
comparatively small forces, because the constant renewal of 
attack bewilders and daunts the most determined foe. Such 
tactics in a French army would be ruinous, and with any 
army except the German they would be full of risk. It 
would be dangerous with other troops to order, as has 
been done before Paris, that the men first attacked 
shall retreat on the main body, or, as before Metz, that 
a regiment shall hold its position, whatever happens, until 
supports arrive. Nothing but absolute confidence in the con- 
stancy of the men thus devoted, certainty that they will not 
yield until they are dead, could make it safe, or wise, or even 
possible to invest Metz or Paris as Von Moltke has had the daring 
to do—to surround ten men in a clump, as it were, by ten men 
inaline. Even with such men as the Germans the arrangement 
shows a trace of contempt for the enemy, and with soldiers less 
constant it would be ruinous. We venture to say, in no spirit of 
boastfulness, that if the men inside Metz or Paris were English- 
men or Americans—men, that is, of the Teutonic merits and 
demerits ; or Irishmen—that is, men who once in action rise 
out of themselves into higher beings, Von Moltke’s daring 
would yet be condemned by the event. As it was, when at 
Grandes Tappes the French for once exhibited the old fia 
francese—the terrible passion for victory which has built up 
French reputation—the Kummer Brigade had to place their 
backs to the wall, accept the situation, and die there, to save 
the besiegers from a great disaster. They did it; and we 
question if any other troops would, unless clearly aware, 
and indeed clearly told, that they were fighting as a 
forlorn hope,—were to die for a great end. The Hohen- 
zollerns seem to have brigades in which each man shows 
the forlorn-hope spirit, which is in its essence not courage, 
for the man may be despairing, but constancy in its 
highest military development. The quality has been still 
more effectively though less strikingly shown in the entire 
conduct of the siege of Metz. Rarely in history has there 
been such a scene as the letters from the besiegers’ lines 
reveal. Whatever intrigues may have been going on in the 
cloudy regions of diplomacy, the army encamped round Metz 
only knew that it was enclosing by a circle of encampments each 
comparatively weak an army nearly as strong as itself, which 
at Vionville had fought with determined daring, and which 
occupied an absolutely impregnable position. It knew that at 
any hour of any night it might be forced to fight for existence 
as the Kummer Brigade had done, it had no clear theory as to 
the duration of the siege, and it was, and knew it was, endur- 
ing heavier privations than the enemy. The German plan of 
camping in the open, without tents, tells heavily on the 
comfort of the troops. Great numbers were no doubt housed 
in the villages about, but for the majority the only protection 
was a hut of straw, pervious, after a time, to the rain, which 
for a large part of the siege fell in torrents. The food, 
though it never failed, was never plentiful, and never “ lux- 
urious ” enough, wine and beer, whether bad or good in them- 
selves, being, next to minute doses of morphia or great 
doses of quinine, the best preservatives against malaria. 
The ground was a sea of mud, covered with ordure and rotting 
careases. The Germans either do not understand or despise 
sanitary arrangements, and atone moment there was fear of 
an outbreak of cholera. Typhus did break out, but the 
grand foe of the Army was dysentery, perhaps of all non- 
infectious diseases the one which most rapidly tends to 
destroy spirit. So terrific were the ravages of this dis- 
ease in places where the men were compelled to drink 
Moselle water, that a single company, 250 men, invalided 
8, and the rate of invaliding rose for weeks to 500 
a day, and during one week to 800,—a fact we give on the 
authority of a surgeon and an English Member of Parliament 
present on the spot. The Germans dread death by disease 
even more than most men, their intense domesticity increasing 
the natural depression which every surrounding circumstance 
tended todeepen. “I must admit,” writes to us a correspondent 
who knows Germans and Germany as few men know them,“ my 
decided impression, on first arrival before Metz, was that I had 
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got into army in course of destruction by disease ; I heard of 
nothing but dysentery and typhus amongst men,—but rinder- 
pest amongst the countless herds of cattle driven together 
from the uttermost corners of Europe to give food to this 
great German host. A more utterly plague-stricken spectacle 
it is not within human imagination to conceive than that pre- 
sented at first sight, with rain pouring down in torrents, by 
Remilly ; its streets one slough of thick chocolate-coloured 
slush reaching over the ankle, one ambulance after the other 
withsick and wounded being dragged slowly by exhausted horses 
through the ruts of impassable roads, a dead cow fetid 
with the exhalations of distemper before the doorstep of 
your quarters, and the atmosphere redolent with a com- 
bined stench of putrid miasma and carbolic acid. The 
place seemed one cesspool and one pest-house. However, 
the cow was removed, a fresh expenditure of carholic acid 
was made in the den allotted by the Ktape Commandant, 


in the world has been formed by a State in which no officer or 
soldier under fifty ever saw a shot fired in anger. It is an 
army of English navvies educated and disciplined into utter 
self-control. 





GARIBALDI'S HYMN. 


Ege nga has published a General Order, addressed not 

to Frenchmen, but to the Cosmopolitan Republicans 
Italians, Spaniards, Poles, and Frenchmen who look to him - 
their leader, and are swarming up to his flag from every part 
of Europe with a disinterested loyalty scarcely a King in the 
world commands. With his usual disregard of self, the great 
partizan has refused to issue the summons which would haya 
brought a dozen Generals and twelve thousand followers tc 
his side; but his flag has been raised, and at that evidence 
; that the higher justice is now on the side of France, 1,200 











and I have spent several nights with impunity—I can’t say | soldiers from every country of Europe, led solely by devotion 
comfort—where at first I shuddered to put a foot; and from | to him and to the cause he represents, unpaid, half armed, 
here, at my leisure, I have been able to look round myself.” | distrusted by the peasantry they are come to save, and 
At leisure he found that the German surgeons were carefully | contemned by the regular officers of the army they wish to 
forwarding every man struck by dysentery to hospitals within | avenge, have thronged forward to die in the passes of the 
the border; but this plan, though it saved the nation from | Vosges. To them Garibaldi has addressed the Order, 
severe loss, tended to reduce the besieging army. Neverthe-|or Appeal, or Hymn, for it is more a lyric outburst 
less, through seventy days of these horrors, discipline, wariness, | than anything more restrained, which Reuter has thought 
and even cheerfulness never failed; the oflicers were always | it worth while to telegraph, and ninety-nine Englishmen 
ready, the men snatched what little distraction they could|in a hundred reading the Order amidst the regular 
from trifles, from letters, from searching boxes of home gifts, | news have condemned it as rant and them as fools. Let 
and when the hour of action came turned out, with unwetted | us look into that a little. The spectacle of some hun- 
rifles, as firm as on parade, ready, if need be, to die rather dreds of persons, most of them educated, and all of them of 
than move without superior order. The Red Prince, a hard | some experience, willing to encounter death for a cause which 
man, but a sound soldier, was everywhere ; the officers is none of theirs, at the bidding of a leader who has no 
did their best for their men, venturing even to forbid useless | rewards, pecuniary or other, to offer, who tolerates no 
exposure ; and it is a moral certainty that had duty required | licence, and promises no fame, is not quite so common 
that army to lie there, wasting slowly away, the last battalion |in Europe and in this nineteenth century that we should 
would have met the enemy as coolly as the first. It was a| refuse to study it, if it be only as one of the phenomena of 
very triumph of morale, a far more conclusive proof than any | human folly; nor are Orders of the Day in which there is no 
victory of the strength of the weapon Germany now wields. | mention of glory, advantage, revenge, or country so frequent 
Sedan was a triumph of tactics. In the next war, Von Moltke las to be unworthy comment. The idea which underlies 
may be replaced by a Von Wrangel ; but if the men are there, of | both the collection of these volunteers and their leader’s 
that temper, and in that discipline, to defeat them will overtask | address, may be one with which Englishmen cannot sympa- 
the best troops in the world. Beside such constancy, the story | thize—though for so practical a people their regard for Gari- 
told this week of the Bavarian Artillerymen who, when their | baldi is not easily explicable, except on the theory of latent 
ammunition was exhausted, formed in line in front of their | sympathy—but it is, at any rate, a great idea. Garibaldi in 
guns and sang the “ Wacht am Rhein ”’ at the stretch of their | his address aflirms, and his followers by dying endorse the 
lungs, under a hail of shot, reads to us like a piece of puerile | belief, that there is something higher than patriotism, something 
bravado. Doubtless daring is the necessity of armies, but men | wider than love of country, namely, devotion to the common 
may be daring without possessing that cool Northern endur- | claim of the human race to have right done, or as they 
ance against which mere valour shatters itself in vain, Such | phrase it, in language we cordially dislike, to the solidarité of 
men to be defeated must be killed. humanity, that there is a cause higher than the individual 

Precisely the same scene, in a milder form, is being wit- | interest of any nation, or dynasty, or caste, and that is 
The besieging army strikes all observers; human freedom. We describe that cause in our over-worn 
It is | parochial dialect as “the cause of civil and religious liberty 
acknowledged that if any one corps were attacked in great | throughout the world’; they call it “‘ the Republic,”"—not the 
force, it would be “hours” before the corps to right and left | French, or the Swiss, or the American Republic,—but “ the 
of it could lend it eflicient aid; yet Von Moltke is not afraid, | Republic,” and parochials and cosmopolitans mean precisely 
he knows to a certainty that the corps attacked will die there | the same thing. Is this solidarite so ridiculous? Every 
before it will yield, and the investment being a necessity, he|Church on earth is founded on it. The proudest 
runs the needful risk. The winter is coming, the communica-| Roman Cardinal, the meekest Dissenting Minister, the 
tions are long, the Germans are beginning to suffer heavily | most bloodthirsty Moollah, the coolest Bonze equally and 
from sickness, tedium, and homesickness—all German letters | energetically aflirm that it is true, that without it religion 
refer to this latter evil—but there are no complaints, no | has no meaning, teaching no object, God no relation 
shrinkings, none of those “murmurs” which in a camp of |}to man comprehensible by the good. If it is so good 
Southern soldiers would compel their leaders to a rash attack |in religion, why is it so bad in polities? We who 
to “keep up the spirits of their men.” They have to endure, | write dislike the notion of solidarité in the latter de- 
and they endure, with a cool patient constancy, to which the | partment of thought, because we think that the human 
only drawback seems to be that it solidifies sometimes into a | mind is so limited in its powers that most men will benefit the 
callousness which is as near cruelty as the Northern tem- | world most by benefiting the people among whom they were 
perament will admit, and though it has not the vileness of | bred and whom therefore they understand ; but surely whilst 
cruelty, has many of its effects. There is something almost ! acknowledging that, we may recognize the nobleness of the 
Scotch in the way in which the German officers seem to regret | wider thought. If it is so noble for the missionary to risk 
the waste of gunpowder and shells from the forts, as if it | his life among hostile savages for one idea, why is it not 
were a “sinful wasting of the maircies” rather than a/|noble fora man glutted with reputation, weary with suffer- 
source of danger to themselves. An army wholly of Low-|ing, to offer up his life for another, lower indeed, but still 
land Scotchmen would be amazingly like them in every-| absolutely unselfish, and admitted by the devots of the 
thing except the recklessness with which they seem to! higher idea to be absolutely true? If we do owe a duty to 
order executions. No Southern army would ever show this | humanity, we surely owe it to men outside the narrow and 
peculiar temper, this quiet endurance of the inevitable, as if, | often invisible lines which separate nationalities, and owe it 
for example, Von Moltke had ordered a supply of hail|in the material as well as the spiritual sphere of life. 
in furtherance of his plans; and no army of any kind, | If—but why preach to a people exulting in the international 
unless discipline had become at once a conviction and a|aid they are lending to the wounded of both or all the 
habit. Whatever the result of this war, one thing, at least, | nations, aid which, if that absurd idea of Garibaldi’s is not 














nessed before Paris. 
as being stretched out in a line dangerously weak. 


is certain, that the most efficient army which ever yet appeared | true, if there is no solidurite of mankind, is a wanton waste of 
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yaluable force? The money would have built ten miles of 
railway. 

Bat the Ambulance Corps are healing, not killing? What 
is the difference, if killing be sometimes needful and 
just, as all but a few fanatics allow? If Frenchmen 
have a right of fighting to resist subjugation, which we 
suppose everybody outside the Society of Friends would admit, 
if, that is, their cause is just enough to remove the primd facie 
sin of slaughter, why should they not be joined by those who 
hold that mankind can have but one and the same interest, 
that every man is in his degree his brother’s keeper? On 
what principle are we going to set up a European tribunal to 
keep the peace, if no nation or person has right of inter- 
ference for good outside specified boundaries? It may be most 
unwise for nations or individuals to exercise the right ; we fully 
believe it is—dreading, as we said, the stupidity and the 
prejudices of men whenever they step beyond the range of 
their immediate knowledge—but the moral right must 
remain. Men know too little of consequences for us to believe 
that it would be wise for England to interrupt her immense 
works at home or in Asia, or for Switzerland to risk her 
liberty, or for the Union to imperil its progress, by a heroic 
effort to rescue France from the consequences of her own 
misdeeds; but surely the man who, in his generous 
enthusiasm and confidence in right, is impelled to 
disregard consequences if by any means he may save 
some of his brethren, has some right to censure Ame- 
rica for allowing the awful tragedy which we dimly per- 
ceive to have taken place in Cuba, to taunt Switzerland with her 
greedy inertia, to ask whether we English, who freed our own 
slaves, are indifferent to the enslaving of a friendly and civilized 
people. The censure, the taunt, the appeal, are all alike made 
ina form which is distasteful, almost loathsome, to most of 
us; but it is, after all, the form in which the stern old Hebrew 
prophets denounced their Europe,—Egypt, and Moab, and 
Edom, and Judea,—for similar offences against light. 

But Garibaldi is fighting for the wrong side? The Germans 
are in the right? They were once, but look a little more 
closely at what Garibaldi is actually doing. He is trying with 
such force as is in him, a force greatly diminished by suffer- 
ing earned in helping to free Italy, to prevent the people 
around him, mainly Alsatians and Lorrainers, from losing their 
freedom, from a forcible subjugation to a foreign yoke, a 
subjugation which is, of all political incidents, the one most 


at variance with the cause which he accepts as holy, which | 


we profess to reverence, and for which we in times past have 
made revolutions, killed countrymen, and executed kings, —the 
cause of freedom. Does that perhaps include only the right 
to be free of domestic oppression? Why, then, do we so 
greatly honour Englishmen who have died for their country, 
or the few men who, like William IIL, have, on motives far 
more mixed than Garibaldi’s, helped us, though foreigners 
among us, to preserve with our own the liberties of the 
world. Nobody denies that Germany is trying to subjugate 
these provinces, is fighting to get them—peace and reparation 
having both been offered to her—is, doubtless from blind- 
ness rather than conscious injustice, striving to do that 


against which she herself rose as an unspeakable wrong. Why, | 


then, if the human race is one, as every Christian acknow- 
ledges, and there is wrong to be resisted which can be resisted 
only by force, is Garibaldi’s effort to apply that force anything 
but a heroic self-sacrifice? The truth is, we believe, English- 
men at heart acknowledge this, and resent not Garibaldi’s 
immorality, but his want of sense. If he were a Prince of 
Piedmont, with a little but perfectly appointed army, and 
tried with his motives to fight a Novara for France, they 
would idolize his character. It is because he is so weak, 


because he can do so little, because he is sure to perish | 


“uselessly,” that they read his proclamations, sometimes able 
enough, when his audience is considered, with such con- 
temptuous indignation. He is dying for France, and French 
Generals desert him. He is stirring his followers up to mad- 
ness, and the cause they are to fight for leaves them unarmed. 
He talks like a prophet, and cannot get obedience even from a 
gendarme, It is all true, and most sensible, and was still 
more true and more sensible about John Brown, when that 
Yankee Garibaldi thought the time had about come for decent 
men to resist wrong by force, and went down into Virginia 
with only twelve followers to break a good many human laws, 
and make himself very ridiculous,‘ and get hanged, and for ever 
banish negro slavery from earth. Garibaldi will be beaten, we 
presume, as a matter of course, and taken prisoner, and shot 
as a Franc-tireur, and what then? After all, such a fate 


is a little nobler than dying of plethora and respectability. 
Nay, we will not repeat the worn-out sarcasm, for the 
English do not yet deserve it, and once seeing the call clearly, 
they die, too, fast enough, without thinking overmuch of them- 
selves. But our people are getting common-sense on the brain, 
and fret themselves because of Garibaldi’s lyrical rlhapsodies 
and French anarchy—we wonder what England would be like, 
with all its soldiers, and members, and upper classes, and 
officials gone to the Devil in one fell swoop—and the Celtic 
refusal to believe in facts, till they are hardly able, from pure 
temper, to distinguish wrong from right, hardly able to see that 
for a people to refuse peace at the price of dishonour is heroic, 
unable to see that for Garibaldi to die that the ungrateful 
may be free is an act the consequences of which will live 
when the act has been forgotten. We are not often able to 
sympathize with Reds, sharing fully in the profound Eng- 
lish impatience of their misdirected energy, but for once the 
Republic and the Right are convertible terms. 


FOG POSSIBILITIES. 

pene the Fog,—such a fog as that of Lord Mayor's 

Day in Loudon, or worse, we have seen worse,—were to last 
a year, and that, in the almost equally blinding shape of mist, it 
were to extend to the whole of the West of Europe. We dare say 
the meteorological conditions of our planet are such as not to 
admit of this, —we sincerely hope so,—and it seems not at all un- 
likely that the supply of moisture which the earth yields, and 
which is, we suppose, an essential condition of mist, could not 
possibly hold out anything like that time. But grant even half 
a year of continuous fog, of blinding mist and fog, and only 
conceive the helplessness of the human race under it. It 
is almost as bad as snow. ‘The Germans, and for that matter 
Paris and London, would be in a bal way with a three or four 
days’ heavy snowstorm, which it would take a good ten days to 
clear away so as to restore communications. But snow presents 
a real mechanical difficulty. It is a genuine physical obstacle 
to locomotion, though a provokingly and almost ironically fine one. 
Fog simply blinds without fettering. You may go where you please 
through it, only you don’t know where the place is that you please to 
go to. All coasting service is absolutely stopped by it, and all river 
navigation. No corn could come in from America to depleted 
| France. All the life of great cities would be paralyzed till men had 
acquired the blind man’s habit of groping their way,—and even 
blind men would find groping their way in a city of the blind 
much more diflicult than it is where they are the exceptions to the 
irule. Ilow far even a country at peace like England, having had 
‘ae notice of the calamity, could get on for six months without 
| foreign supplies we are very doubtful. It would be very odd 
receiving telegrams, as we might still receive them, both from the 
world in the fog and the world out of it, —though letters and more 
| extensive communications would be at end in consequence 
'of the interruption of the Channel navigation, unless, indeed, 
balloon posts could be organized to rise above the fog, and that 
would be very dangerous, because when out of it they would not 
know what sort of country or sea lay in the black enve- 
lope beneath them, and would be afraid to come down, 
‘Rouen might telegraph to ‘Tours, “ All still dark here; 
are the Germans gone?” and Tours might telegraph back, 
“All dark here; but an honourable traveller who came in 
through the fog has met with many German corpses on his way. 
Of course, neither army dare advance.” ‘The lasting of an 
ordinary night would be far less obstructive, to cities and 
lighted roads at least, where artificial light would do as well for 
purposes of business as day itself. But in a lasting fog, the 
German armies would be almost as helpless as under a con- 
} tinuous snowfall. Foraging in a hostile country with band- 
jaged eyes would be a hopeless task. ‘The army could not 
in all probability grope its way back home in time to save 
litself from starvation. Indeed, if no notice of a long con- 
tinuance of the fog had been received, it would seem so 
|much more rational to wait for the expected lifting of the 
| fog, even after a week's patience, than to tempt the dangers of a 
march back through a hostile country without the use of the eyes, 
that most likely the German Armies would really starve where they 
were on the field. It is very curious that an unfavourable con- 
dition like this which operates equally on both sides should have 
the effect, as it certainly would, of putting a stop to fighting 
| altogether. It seems to be wholly impossible to do anything of 
this fighting kind without knowing the exact extent of the damage 
you have inflicted and have suffered. We venture to say that 
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Mr. ‘Tennyson’s fine account of King Arthur's last battle sufli- | 
ciently shows that King Arthur was a dreamland King. No real, 
armies would have fought in a mist so blinding that they could not | 
distinguish friend from foe, or see each other's whereabouts :— 
«“ A death-white mist slept over sand and sea; 

Whereof the chill to him who breathed it, drew 

Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 

With formless fear; and e’en on Arthur fell 

Confusion, since he saw not whom he fought, 

For friend and foe were shadows in the mist, 

And friend slew friend, not knowing whom ho slow.” 
The battle which closed King Arthur's reign was, no doubt, fought | 
in such a mist, but no mere earthly battle ever was or will be. 
H{uman beings cannot fight against the unknown. Groping and 
fighting are inconsistent states of mind. Men will fight against 
vastly superior numbers, under conditions they see and under- 
stand ; but not against even vastly inferior ones, if they do not 
know where, and when, and how they may come to close quarters 
with them. Night attacks are no exception to this. In the first 
place, even a dark night is not nearly so bewildering as a mist. 
‘Troops marked for the purpose easily recognize each other, and no 
night without mist is so dark as to prevent them from seeing 
sufficient to keep together ina body. But what is more to the 
purpose, in a night attack soldiers know exactly where they ex- 
pect to find the enemy, and count on getting an advantage over 
them by the surprise. In a thick mist neither of the combatants 
knows where the other may be found, from what side he may come, 
or in what force; both sides are fighting against enemies far 
worse than the foe, the horrors of surprise and doubt. 

But besides this paralysis of commercial and warlike operations, 
should the atmosphere ever continue to hold in it these blinding 
vapours for a few months instead of a few hours, so as to limit 
every man’s eyesight to the range of a foot or so on every side of 
him, the whole machinery of social life would be all but stopped 
for that period, and a great deal of the industry of the world 
brought so nearly to a standstill as to cause, simultaneously, 
the most terrible privations and something like the impossi- 
bility of relieving them. If the coasting trade became im- 
possible, all the fisheries would be stopped, and the collieries 
could only work so far as the railways could distribute 
the coal. But the railways themselves would be full of danger in 
a mist so thick that you could not see the signals from the engine. 
The goods’ trains would go almost at a foot-pace, and the passenger 
trains would hardly go at all. Driving and riding would become 
nearly impossible, or at least would require almost as much courage 
and faith as a succession of deaths, for they would be a series of 
hurryings into the unknown. Even the cartage of provisions into 
the great cities and their distribution when there would become 
a matter of great difliculty. The graziers and country dairymen, 
whose cows were not all in stalls, would hardly find them or the 
sheep on their pastures in such a mist. No cattle, nor corn, nor 
cotton, nor rice, nor tea, nor sugar, nor any other raw material 
could reach our ports. If the country had exhausted its own 
supply of these things before the fog disappeared, we should have 
to starve, an even before that, the artizans employed in working 
up these foreign products would lose their work. 

In the meantime, public opinion would be nowhere, for not 
enough people would meet to form anything like an opinion that 
could be called public. Even the telegraph wires would 
only report the situation aud opinions of a small knot of 
individuals, for neither in London nor in any other capital 
would there be any possibility of sufficient association to admit of 
gauging the general feeling. A strange sense of solitude would 
fall upon the face of the lands. A friend emerging out of the 
mist would seem to come from a distant country, though it might 
be from only half a mile off. Nothing gives a supremer sense of 
loneliness than a veil suddenly dropped round you which cuts you 








off from all command of the doings of the outer world, and the 
outer world from all command of your doings. If Parliament by an 
effort could meet in spite of the difficulties of locomotion, and dis- 
cuss what a nation thus isolated from the rest of the world by the 
sudden blindness fallen upon a portion of it, wished, it would soon 
be apparent, we fancy, that for most purposes constituencies had 
ceased to exist, i.¢c., to have any common life. No member would 
know what his constituents wished beyond the cessation of the fog. 
What would be the use of talking of School Boards, when the con- 
stituency could neither get to the polls, nor if they did, could 
the children get to the schools? What interest would be taken 
in the Irish University when no Irish member could reach Eng- | 
land, and no University life of any account could exist at all? As 
for the Army reorganization, who would talk of it while a 
whole corporal’s squad could hardly be seen at once, and men were 





doubtful if a review could ever come off again? As for the 
questions of our ironclads, who would think of them while the 
question was whether the maintop could ever be seen again from 
deck, or any ship could enter or get out of harbour again? The 
Budget would necessarily be thrown into confusion. Customs’ 
duties would be six months in arrear, and eveu the income-tax could 
hardly be raised while it took a vogage of discovery to find every 
house, and when the assembly of a public force to execute the law 
was as difficult an operation as a rendezvous of the blind. Who 
would talk of recognizing the French Republic, when it had become 
a question whether you could ever again recognize the French 
coast? Alsace and Lorraine would lose their interest for both 
France and Germany, and France and Germany would lose their 
interest for Alsace and Lorraine. Grant a continuous fog, and 
even if corn ripened (which of course it wouldn’t) or, in default of 
bread, you could live on root crops like potatoes, carrots, and 
turnips, which probably might still ripen, any true national feel- 
ing would undoubtedly die out very fast with the opportunities 
for travelling, meeting, and seeing the country through which men 
passed, ‘The question as to the temporal power of the Pope could 
hardly interest men who were speculating whether his spiritual 
power could pierce a fog,—whether infallibility itself could thread 
with light a Cimmerian world. 

Nothing seems to us more wonderful or less generally realized 
than the inevitable certainty that what seems a very minute 
change indeed in the metereological conditions of the world, 
admitting of a little vapour hanging in the atmosphere during 
some infinitesimal fraction of the time during which our world hag 
been building for us,—a year, or even half a year would be 
enough to make the shock felt in full force,—would turn society 
almost upside down, if it did not do a good deal towards 
depopulating the earth. War is bad enough, and destructive 
enough; but if a fog could hang for a few weeks above the surface 
of the sun so as to shut in the greater part of its light and heat, 
or even if such a veil as fell over London for about half an hour 
on Wednesday last could fall over Western Europe from equinox 
to equinox, we should soon be aware that a handful of vapour 
might become a more threatening cloud of judgment than the worst 


exhalations of human passion. 





MILITARY GENIUS. 
\ R. ILELPS seems inclined, in one of his recent chapters of 
pi I Friends in Council, to indorse the well-known opinion 
of Macaulay, that there is no such thing as military genius, that 
any person of ability who would devote himself to the subject 
might make of himself a very good General. All business, 
he says, should be conducted much on the same principles, and the 
only special faculty he will allow to Generals as distinguished from 
statesmen, or barristers, or other men of capacity, is ‘ apprehen- 
siveness,” — the faculty, as we understand him, of seizing the 
points of a situation, as strategists are supposed to seize them. It 
is an exceedingly comfortable doctrine that, if it is only true, for 
in that case no country need fear that it will ever be withouta 
General. It has only to train a certain number of able men in the 
science of war, and then, perhaps by competitive examination, 
discover the ablest, and it is sure either of victory or of honour- 
able defeat. The idea is especially pleasant to a country like 
England, which can produce any amount of ‘ capacity,” but 
believes that she has throughout her history had exceptional diffi- 
culty in finding a General, and has frequently been reduced to 
discover one by a process of exhaustion, appointing man after 
man until some one is found who generally wins the game; but 
we fear the idea is much too pleasant to be true. If history 
teaches any lesson, it is that great Generals, and even good 
Generals, are very exceptioual persons, and that Generals of the 
highest class, those who can make armies, and then with those 
armies accomplish historic enterprises, are excessively rare, as rare 
as the founders of creeds or poets of the highest order. We 
question if England can be certainly affirmed to have produced 
more than three,—Cromwell, Marlborough, and Clive,—and the 
Generals of that order of French origin are even fewer, only one 
of Napoleon’s Marshals, Massena, being entitled to a place.in the 
list. No system makes them and no school. Some of the greatest 
Generals in history have been Kings, never regularly trained to 
war; and two, at least, Condé and Clive, won victories before they 
had seen even imitation “service” in time of peace. Napoleon's 
Marshals, indeed, seem to us tosupply an almost final answer to 


| Macaulay’s paradox. They were all in their way able men, they 


were all trained in a marvellous school for the work they had to 
do, and, nevertheless, the distance between them and Napoleon 
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himself was almost immeasurable. Something was in him which 
was not in them, and that something was, we should imagine, 
what we are accustomed to describe as military genius. An even 
better example may perhaps be found in the career of William ILI. 
Nobody now-a-days denies that the great Dutchinan was a man of 
very high ability, quite as high as that of any statesman not 
heaven-born, higher probably than that of Cromwell, whose 
intellect had very narrow and hard limitations. William had 
a severe training in war, and desired acutely to benefit by it; 
he had very excellent troops, German, Dutch, and English, and 
he was as well obeyed as any General ever has been. But he lacked 
that something, the existence of which Mr. Ielps doubts, or for the 
moment appears to doubt, and for want of it his policy was 
repeatedly scattered to the winds; he was always beaten, and his 
name lives without any reputation for military skill. Almost all 
men who are completely exempt from national prejudice are aware 
that Wellington, though probably a greater commander for the 


troops he had to lead than any other General would have been, | 


lacked something which has belonged to leaders of the very first 


order,—would, for example, have accomplished as little with | 


Frenchmen as Von Moltke probably would,—required a previously 
existing condition of society to give his power its fullest play. 
He however possessed in its highest degree the power which in 
war seems nearest to military genius,—though it is not precisely that 
genius itself —that of devising the movements which of all others his 
troops were most competent to execute, so that the national tem- 
perament and the work to be accomplished always appeared to be 
in harmony. Much of the real thought shown in generalship 
must consist in that, as we English may one day learn in a very 
unpleasant fashion. If ever an Indian leader heads another 
mutiny, and has power envugh over his followers to make them 
use the spade effectively, all the white soldiers in India may be 
expended in the effort to redace men who, though Jacking confi- 
dence in the field, will fight like heroes behind any sort of shelter. 
‘here is indeed a probability that some mode of warfare would so 
exactly suit any race not incapable of warfare by nature, that its 
adoption would make of that race good soldiers—vide the whole 
military history uf the Maories—and the instinct which seizes on 
that mode is, if not military genius, an immense addition to it. 
It is military statesmanshbip of the very highest kind. 

We should be inclined to question Macaulay’s dictum, even if 
applied only to ordinarily good commanders. ‘They must have, at 
all events, some incommuuicable qualities. Very able men may, 
and do exist, who are entirely devoid of the topographical faculty, 
who could no more form a decent opinion as to the best position 
for a certain description of troops to occupy on a battle-field, than 
Maories could form an opinion as to the best light for a great 
picture, and without that faculty no man can be a General. 
Doubtless it is possessed by men of low intellectual power,—for 
example, by nearly all professional huntsmen,—but still it is a 
faculty, and not a knowledge, and absolutely indispensable to 
success. Napoleon is said to bave had it in so transcendant a 
degree that he could hurry an army across a continent, and keep 
it throughout its march in astrategic position previously designed ; 
but that power clearly depends upon the other power of so clearly 
impressing his will upon subordinates as to make doubt or discus- 
Sion impossible. Many even among great men have not possessed 
that intensity of volition. ‘Then there have been men, and men of 
great force, who entirely lack the capacity of rousing capacity in 
other men; men even whose ability diminishes that of those with 
whom they are brought in contact, and no such man will 
ever make a considerable General. 
we only put forward as a notion, and not a conviction, that 
Napoleon III. had this strange negative capacity, that contact with 
him distinctly diminished the natural ability of his agents, and 
that this was one reason of his marked failure as a leader of 
armies. Statesmen in his closet became fools, and Generals imbe- 
ciles, till, as Pelissier said, even a telegraph to his private cabinet 
was a cause of defeat. Almost everybody knows of such men, 
whom he reckons perhaps, nevertheless, among his ablest acquaint- 
ances, and one such man exists probably in the British Cabinet. 
No amount of force or ability for business would make such a 
man aGeneral. Nor is it possible to make a leader in the field 
out of a man, however competent otherwise, whose mind works 
very slowly, or who fears responsibility, or, we should be inclined 
to add, whose mind is so deficient in sympathy that he can never 
reckon up what his enemy is likely to do. After much reading of 


We have a_ notion, which | 


jor control. ‘The better committee-man a man is, the worse General 
| he will probably make, simply because he will have habituated his 
mind to rely on aid which in war can hardly be forthcoming, a 
campaign being, like any other work of art, properly a whole, not 
| to be evolved out of any amount of conjoint deliberation. The 
| General must be a man in whom self-dependence acts as a heat- 
ing, not asa depressing quality,—the latter being, we may remark, 
jen passant, the special difliculty of all really democratic leaders. 
| We suppose we must not speak of the faculty of command,—for 
although able men are often found who are apparently without 
it, it is probable that there is no able man in whom it might not 
be developed ; but clearly leadership is a gift often so independent 
of all other qualities as to seem an unfair accident, and this gift 
| is indispensable to the General. 
The truth we take to be, that a General at all above the average 
** good-oflicer ” kind, must be possessed of a combination of capa- 
cities which is extremely unusual, while in the great General there 
must exist something which fuses that combination into a bar- 
}monious whole. What that something is it would be as difficult to 
define as it is to define genius itself, but we believe that mental 
coup dil comes very near to a description of it; that a sort of 
divination as to the relation of means and ends in war, a divination 
wholly apart from, yet dependant on, a variety of special faculties 
is the secret of military genius. ‘This is not ** apprehensiveness,” 
but something indefinitely larger. Napoleon could tell, as it were, 
without calculation, by what we have called divination, that the 
battle depended on possession of that slope, that this corps could 
take possession, and that from the qualities of the men and the 
character of his agent in command the probabilities that they 
would take it were such and such, and this divination was so keen 
as almost of itself to constitute the will to give it effect. ‘The 
notion that every chess-player is a political general is either an 
absurdity or a bit of excusable brag in the worshippers of the 
game, but the faney that there is a relation between chess and war 
has, we imagine, this much of basis. ‘The fusing quality must be 





there. A man may be a good chess-player and a goose, lacking 
almost every quality of a good General ; but he must have that one, 
| the faculty of divining amidst exceedingly complicated data the 
course Which will reconcile means and ends. ‘That is not, of itself, 
generalship, but that, we suspect, is the power by which the General 
utilizes all other and equally indispensable capacities. 


ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
NIV.—HENRY VY. 
LUE historical fate of Henry of Monmouth has been a strange 
one. Ile has long been the darling of popular faine, first 
as the actual hero of the battle of Agincourt, and next as the 
supposed hero of a number of juvenile escapades, which met with 
a portion of their deserts in the Justice and the lock-up; and it is 
| difficult to say in which capacity he is the more attractive to the 
popular mind, We always feel some hesitation in arriving at 
historical conclusions opposed to traditional judgments, but we 
are afraid that the reputation of Henry, if it is to be supported at 
; all, must rest on other grounds than these:—ihat the glories of 
his French campaigns, when looked at with an impartial eye, will 
appear as little else than the ephemeral, though brilliant, suecess 
| of a mistaken and disastrous policy, and that the youthful delin- 
quencies which, through the artistic geuius of a great dramatist, 
have exercised such a charm over the fancy, if they have any 
foundation at all in fact, formed so iusignilicant a feature in the 
| early life of Henry as to be thoroughly misleadiug, if taken as an 
‘index of his conduct before he became King of England. The 
j only facts of his early career about which we can feel at all certain 
| present a character so unlike the popular conception, that it 
seems very dillicult to admit the possibility of there being any 
jtruth in those stories, familiar to us all, of the Prince and his 
| companions 5 and if the authority of contemporary chroni- 
| clers induces us to give any ear to them at all, we are compelled to 








receive them in a very partial and modified sense. We cannot 
| expect, however, that our readers will, in this case, give eredence 
to our simple assertion, and a more detailed account of the facts 


Pe ; sig , 
| is therefore as necessary on this account, as it is essential to an 
understanding of what Prince Lenry really was. 
| To begin with, Harry of Moumouth—as he was called, from the 


| place of his birth—was not born in the purple. When Richard IL. 





his history, we should be inclined to point to that as the secret of | was displaced by Bolingbroke, Llenry was twelve years of age, and 
most, if not all the defeats, of William III. And above all, no | for these twelve years he was merely the heir of a collateral 
man is a General whose mind is without a certain loneliness, a | branch of the royal family, which did not stand in the immediate 
capacity of being stronger for the absence of advice, or guidance, ! order of succession, even supposing the reigning King should dic 
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childless, and whose pretensions to the succession were not likely 
to receive any favour at the hands of the King, nor could hope 
much from popular support as long as the Duke of Gloucester re- 
mained alive. He was therefore from the beginning placed in a 
position both secondary and unpromising. It became also a very 
invidious and difficult position, when his father landed in England 
to subvert the existing government. Young Harry was then in 
Ireland, whither he had been carried by King Richard (along with 
young Humphrey of Gloucester) as a measure of precaution, 
becoming thus a sort of hostage for the good behaviour of his 
father. Richard had always treated him with great kindness, 
his preference for the young probably animating his better feelings 
in this matter. Henry (who is said to have always retained a 
grateful feeling towards the King) was knighted by him in Ireland, 
and under his auspices first witnessed actual warfare. Even when 
the news of Bolingbroke’s enterprise reached the King, Richard 
accepted with seeming faith the lad’s protestations of his own 
innocence, and took no other measure against him than that of 
leaving him behind him in Ireland, under a gentle restraint. The 
position of Henry, under these circumstances, must have called 
for the early exercise of considerable tact and self-restraint, if he 
possessed those qualities, as Richard’s lenient course towards him 
seems to imply; and at any rate, his mind must have been 
roused to the consideration of a grave moral diiliculty as 
to the comparative claims of filial duty and personal gratitude, 
and so may have been schooled at an early age to habits 
of reflection and decision. ‘Then came a great change, and 
he became all at once the heir-apparent to an_ established 
though still precarious Royalty. But along with the seduc- 
tive splendour and flatteries of this prominent position, which 
might have lulled his energies into slothful repose, he entered on 
cares and responsibilities of no ordinary kind. From a lad he was 
called on to co-operate by his presence first and then by his per- 
sonal exertions in the maintenance of the newly-acquired dignity, 
and he seems to have responded to this call with alacrity and 
unwearying industry, We can trace his career almost continu- 
ously from this point in State correspondence, in the records of 
the Privy Council, and in the Rolls of Parliament. A few 
extracts will suffice. Henry Perey (Ilotspur), from whom the 
Prince had been learning the art of war on the Welsh Borders, 
tells the Council how the Commons of the country of North 
Wales, that is, the counties of Carnarvon and Merioneth, 
who have been before him, have humbly offered their thanks 
to my Lord the Prince for the great exertions of his kindness 
and goodwill in procuring their pardon at the hands of the 
King. ‘The pardon itself, dated March 10, 1401, when Ilenry of 
Monmouth was only fourteen, states that it was granted * of our 
especial grace, and at the prayer of our dearest first-born son, 
Henry, Prince of Wales.” In March, 1403, the young Prince was 
appointed by his father, with the consent of the Privy Council, 
Lieutenant of Wales, with full powers of inquiring into offences, of 
pardoning offenders, of arraying the King’s lieges, and of doing all 
other things which he should find necessary. From a letter to the 
Privy Council from the Prince himself about this time, pointing 
out the necessity of supplies of money, we learn that he had been 
compelled to pawn his own plate and jewels to raise money for the 
expenses of the war. On July 10, in the same year, the King tells the 
Council that he had received letters from his son, and information 
from his messengers, acquainting him with the gallant and good 
bearing of his very dear and well-beloved son, which gave him 
very great pleasure. He then commissions them to pay £1,900 to 
the Prince for the purpose of enabling him to keep his soldiors 
together. Close on this date came the insurrection of the Percies. 
His son joined the King from Wales, and was present at the battle 
of Shrewsbury on the 21st of July, 1403, where he was wounded 
in the face by an arrow.* 

Henry returned after the battle to his Welsh lieutenancy, 
and we meet with a series of letters from him to the King and 
Privy Council, entering fully on the matters attending the cam- 
paigns against Owen Glendower, and on the 7th of June, 1406, 
we find an entry in the Rolls of Parliament which may be taken 
as aspecimen of the estimation in which the Prince was held by 
the House of Commons. ‘The Speaker, in his opening address, 
made ‘a commendation of the many excellences and virtues 
which habitually dwelt in the honourable person of the Prince; 
and especially, first, of the humility and obedience which he bears 
toward our sovereign lord the King, his father; so that there can 
be no person of any degree whatever who entertains or shows 
more honour and reverence of humbleness and obedience to his 





* According to a contemporary chronicler, he refused to quit the field, saying, “ If 
the Prince ilies, who will stay to end the battle 7" 








father than he shows in his honourable person ; secondly, how 
God hath granted to him and endowed him with good heart and 
courage, as much as ever was needed in any such prince in the 
world. And, thirdly, [he spoke] of the great virtue which God hath 
granted him in an especial manner, that howsoever much he had 
set his mind upon any important undertaking to the best of hig 
own judgment, yet for the great confidence which he placed in hig 
council, and in their loyalty, judgment, and discretion, he would 
kindly aud graciously be influenced and conform himself to hig 
council and their ordinance, according to what seemed best 
to them, setting aside entirely his own will and pleasure ; 
from which it is probable that, by the grace of God, very 
great comfort and honour and advantage will flow hereafter, 
For this, the said Commons humbly thank our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and they pray for its good continuance.” ‘This is the 
first of four successive Parliaments in which Prince Henry 
was cordially thanked for his services, and recommended to the 
King’s favour. He was now gradually assuming a name and more 
important position in the State. On the Sth of December, 1406, 
we find him present at a Council at Westminster, which had met 
to deliberate on the governance of the King’s household, the extra- 
vagance and mismanagement of which had been alluded toing 
gentle manner by the Commons on the day when they had used such 
warm expressions of praise respecting the Prince. So that while 
we are looking for traces of the Prince's extravagance, we come 
instead on complaints of that of the King! It appears from an 
official entry, that on the 4th of May, 1407, the Prince was re. 
tained by the consent of the Council to remain in attendance on 
the person of the King, and at his bidding,—an additional proof of 
the growing disability of the King and rising influence of young 
Henry. A generous proceeding on his part, on the 2nd of 
December, 1407, must not be omitted. On that day, after re- 
ceiving a vote of thanks and confidence from the Commons, * the 
said Lord the Prince, most humbly kneeling, declared to our said 
Lord the King, and to all the Estates of Parliament, in respect of 
the Duke of York, how that he had understood that divers obloquies 
aud detractions had been put forth by certain evil-disposed persons, 
to the slander and derogation of the honourable estate and name 
of the said Duke. Wherein the Lord the Prince made declaration 
for the said Duke, that if it had not been for his skill and good 
advice, himself the said Prince and those that were with him, 
would have been in very great perils and desolation. And he 
further added, in behalf of the said Duke, that if he had been one 
of the poorest gentlemen of the realm, wishing to earn a good name 
and honour by service, the said Duke did so in his own person 
labour and use his endeavours to give comfort and courage to all 
others who were of the said company; and that in all his actions 
he is a true and valiant knight.” Kdward, Duke of York, whom 
Henry thus generously vindicated, was the ‘ Aumerle” (or 
Albemarle) of Shakespeare, an old favourite of Richard's, and 
had been engaged rather discreditably in plots against Henry 
LV. in the early part of the reign. Vrince Ilenry, however, con- 
tinued to have confidence in him after his own accession to the 
Crown ; forin the second year of his reign he made a declaration in 
Parliament in his favour, in order to remove the attainder which 
had been passed against him by Heary IV., and trusted him even 
after the treason of the Duke’s brother Richard, Earl of Cambridge. 
The Duke fell fighting by his side in the battle of Agincourt. 
From this period Henry was either occupied with Welsh affairs 
(military and civil) or present at Councils in London, and we 
see him a prominent member of the Privy Council, of which we 
find him acting as President in July, 1408. On February 1, 
1409, the custody of the Earl of March and his brother was given 
to him; early in the same year he was appointed Warden of the 
Cinque Ports and Constable of Dover for life, with asalary of £300 
a year, and on the 18th of March, 1410, Captain of Calais. In the 
Parliament of the year 1410 we find a petition of the Commons 
reciting that a statute of that year, to prevent malicious prose- 
cutions and secret indictments, was made by the King’s grace, 
* par la bone mediation de leur redouté Seigneur le Prince.” 
During the June and July of this year we find the Prince con- 
stantly acting as President of the Privy Council, and as such 
actively engaged in all the leading affairs of the State; and this 
is the more remarkable, as it is to June the 23rd that is assigned 
by Stowe a riot in Eastcheap (mentioned also in the ‘* Chronicle of 
London”), in which, however, not the Prince, but the Lords 
Thomas and John, his brothers, are said to have been con- 
cerned, and which was put down by the Mayor and Sheriffs. 
The King is stated by Stowe to have been very angry at the 
conduct of the citizens, but to have been appeased on their ex- 


| planations to “ William Gascoigne, Chief Justice.” The only 
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thing to connect Prince Henry with this transaction is the fact 
that the King had made him on March the 18th preceding a grant 
of the mansion of Coldharbour, near Eastcheap; while to 
make the matter more contradictory still, it is stated by the 
writers who attribute excesses to Prince Henry, that in con- 
sequence of these he was displaced in his seat at the Coun- 
cil by his brother Thomas, one of the rioters on this 
occasion! In November, 1411, another Parliament assembled, 
and it appears from an entry in the Rolls, that the King had taken 
in ill-part some of the proceedings of the Commons, but on their 
prayer declared them to be his loyal and faithful subjects. It is 
clear that the jealousy of the King at the transference of the 
powers of Government from his own hands to those of the Prince 
and Council was rapidly increasing. Prince Henry’s house 
appears to have become the resort of a large part of the nobility 
and great men, despatches from foreign governments were addressed 
to him, and his name was associated with that of the King in 
public acts. An application had been made to the Prince (in his 
capacity of alter ego to the King) that very year by the Dake of 
Burgundy for aid against the Orleanist party in France, and a 
Yorce was dispatched under the command of the Ear! of Arundel, Sir 
John Oldeastle (Lord Cobham in right of his wife), and other 
Jriends of the Prince. ‘There had been a treaty of marriage for 
the Prince with the house of Burgundy, and Henry appears to 
have always had a strong appreciation of the importance to England 
of the Burgundian alliance. The expedition culminated in the 
wictory of St. Cloud (in November), after which Arandel and 
‘Cobham showed their humanity by drawing themselves up in 
battle array to protect their prisoners from the vengeance of the 
Duke of Burgundy. Between this time and the spring of the 
following year, a change seems to have taken place in the counsels 
of the English King. In May, 1412, a treaty was contracted with 
the Orleanist party, and on the 25th of August the Lord Thomas, 
who had been created Duke of Clarence on the 9th of July, was 
sent to France with a force to co-operate against Burgundy. 
As far as we can ascertain, a party hostile to the Prince, ac- 
cording to one account, aided by his step-mother, had persuaded 
the King, who was terribly weakened in mind and body by epi- 
Jeptic fits, that his eldest son was seeking to dethrone him, and 
had induced him to assert his authority by changing sides in 
the French civil wars. Prince Henry appears to have been 
accused during this year of appropriating to his own use money 
given him for the payment of the garrison of Calais. In the 
minutes of the Privy Council between July and September (1412) 
this slander is referred to, and stated to be disproved by two rolls 
-of paper which the Prince had sent to the Council; and letters 
were ordered to be written under the Privy Seal vindicating 
the Prince’s conduct. The real fact was that at this time there 
was due to the Prince for Calais a very large sum of money. 
Whatever may have been the exact occasion of the quarrel between 
father and son, it appears from the Records that on the 18th of 
February, 1412 (while the negotiations with the Orleanist party 
were going on), Prince Henry had ceased to be of the Privy 
Council,—between £600 and £700 being then paid to him for his 
labours and costs while he was a councillor. Probably the dis- 
pleasure of the King with his Parliament in the preceding Decem- 
ber marks the beginning of this family estrangement. The 
*+ Chronicle of London” tells us that ‘ on the last day of June the 
Prince came to London with much people and gentles, and re- 
mained in the Bishop of Durham’s house till July 11; and the 
King, who was then at St. John’s House, removed to the Bishop 
of London's palace, and thence to his house at Rotherhithe.” And, 
Again, under the 23rd of September, it records that “‘ Prince Henry 
fame to the Council with a huge people.” Everything seems to in- 
dicate that there had been a great political crisis, in which the King 
had resumed the reins of government, and the Prince had been sup- 
ported against him by the people, high and low. 

On the 20th of March following Henry IV. died, and 
the Prince, who had so long governed in his name, became 
actual King of England. Of the general tone of his life 
and character as Prince the records we have quoted seem to 
Jeave no doubt. It only remains to say that some of the 
statements imputing to him a wild and reckless life during that 
Period are found in the writings of contemporaries, composed very 
S00n after the alleged events. The only way of escaping from the 
difficulty, is by supposing that these statements represent the 
slanders spread abroad by the party which, in the last year of the 
King’s reign, succeeded in removing him from the Privy Council. 


They may have been founded on some unguarded actions of Prince 
| 


Henry,—they certainly can only be received as distortions, more or 


less, of the real facts. It is possible that the whole originated in | 





the fact of Prince Henry's early friendship with Sir John Oldcastle, 
who became hateful to the clergy (the chroniclers of the day) on 
account of his Lollardism, and whose character has suffered from 
calumny still more grossly in connection with those very excesses 
imputed to the Prince. If the gallant, religious, Oldcastle—the 
Havelock of his day—could be transformed into the prototype of 
Falstaff, we need wonder at no perversions of historical facts. 

The character of Henry, as it presents itself to us in the fore- 
going records, is that of a man of resolute nature, self-reliant, 
and prompt of decision, but not presumptuous or precipitate ; 
marked by strong good sense, and yet a generous and compas- 
sionate spirit, and also tinged far more than is usual at such an 
early age with a strong feeling of religious duty and moral 
responsibility. ‘The reference in his letters of all his achievements 
and trials to the superintending will of God is too habitual, and 
made in too earnest and natural a manner, for us to regard it as 
mere decent verbiage. His character seems to have already pos- 
sessed sufficient force to make a deep impression on the leading 
men of the day, and on the constituted authorities of the realm, 
and to have inspired the one with respect, the other with implicit 
confidence. Nor does his conduct after his accession to the throne 
alter this estimate in any material point. In one case, indeed, his 
kindly feeling and attachment to his associates in war and peace 
gave way before the stronger influence of religious fanaticism. 
Although he had been so much the companion of the Lollard Old- 
castle, lenry appears to have always entertained a strong dislike 
to the Lollards. ‘The tone of his mind in this respect harmonized 
with that of his father, and his love of administration and his 
military sense of order and authority were both probably out- 
raged by the opinions attributed to these semi-religious, semi- 
social reformers. He had joined the Peers in a petition against 
them as early as December, 1406, and when he became King, he 
seems to have allowed himself, under the influence of the higher 
clergy, to believe anything almost against them as heretics and 
rebels. Ife tried his personal influence with Oldcastle, and his 
powers of argument, before abandoning him to his enemies, but 
after this we cannot find that he displayed any deep sympathy in his 
fate. ‘There was a hardness of character induced on occasions by his 
religious zeal, which was also engendered on other occasions by his 
military esprit de corps. Ue certainly pushed the severities then 
licensed in warfare to a very questionable extent. Yet in the face of 
the strong testimony borne by French writers to his just and im- 
partial government of France, and the protection he accorded to the 
middle and lower classes in that country against their feudal 
oppressors, we cannot call him harsh or cruel in his general dis- 
position. At home he was almost worshipped by the people, and 
while the nobles were fascinated by his knightly qualities, and the 
clergy by his piety and devotion to the interests of the Church, 
the Commons in Parliament seemed willing to incur any expense 
and grant any supplies that he declared to be necessary for the 
support of the honour of the country. Ile had little time for 
home administration after his accession to the throne, and the 
great mistake of his life—his French wars—never operated so dis- 
astrously as in this respect. His government would probably 
have been just, on the whole, but firm and unbending to the verge, 
if not beyond it, of severity. Ie was capable, indeed, of great 
generosity, and of considerable acts of leniency. He released his 
rival, Mortimer, from his restraint ; he restored the son of Henry 
Percy to his ancestral honours, ‘There was little suspicion or 
jealousy in his nature. He was frank and fearless, because he 
felt so self-reliant and so capable. He was self-reliant also, 
because he had a strong religious faith, and believed himself only 
an instrument in the hands of Providence. From the same source 
came his defects. He was severe, and a persecutor from a strong 
sense of duty, which overcame all other considerations. Ie had 
strong sympathies, but he was more than their master—he was 
sometimes their unconscious tyrant. That he believed it his 
duty, as inheriting the throne of Edward III., to engage in the 
French war, is evident from the manner in which the clergy, for 
their own purposes, played on his mind in thisdirection. His love 
of enterprise, engendered by a life spent in almost incessant cam- 
paigns, was no doubt greatly inflamed by his abhorrence of the 
anarchy into which France seemed falling, and which appeared 
to summon him to her rescue, and there is evidence that he con- 
sidered himself called on by God to punish the sins of the French 
people. 

The picture of his personal appearance, drawn by a contem- 
porary who was probably attached to the royal household in the 
capacity of chaplain, and who, at any rate, seems to have had 
great opportunities of close personal observation of Henry, appears 
to accord with this character. ‘The form of his head is said to have 
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been spherical, his forehead remarkably full, the symbol, as the 
writer observes, of a powerful mind. His hair was brown, thick, 
and smooth, and his nose straight; his face oblong; his com- 
plexion was florid; his eyes were bright, large, and of a reddish 
tinge, dove-like when unmoved, but fierce as those of a lion when 
he was angered. His teeth were even and white as snow, his ears 
graceful and small, his chin cleft, his neck fair and of a becoming 
thickness throughout ; his cheeks of a rosy hue in part, and in 
part of a delicate whitness; his lips of a vermilion tint, his limbs well 
formed, and the bones and sinews of his frame firmly knit together. 
His schoolmaster had been his uncle, the celebrated Cardinal 
Beaufort, one of the most learned and astute men of the age, and 
we have evidence that he imbibed from him a taste for learning 
and literature and a pleasure in the society of literary and 
learned men. While Prince of Wales, he requested the poet 
Lydgate to translate the ‘Destruction of Troy,” because he 
wished the story to be known generally to high and low. Lydgate 
tells us that the Prince, to avoid the vice of sloth and idleness, 
employed himself in exercising his body in martial plays, accord- 
ing to the instructions of Vegetius. As Prince also, he became a 
patron of the poet Occleve, who addresses to him two of his 
poems. Lis great love of music and his proficiency in archery 
complete the record of his special tastes and accomplishments. 
The chaplain already quoted attributes to him a quiet and dignified 
sense of humour and a versatility of mood, which rather lend 
countenance to a modified reception of the stories of Prince Ial. 
His temper seems to have been generaély bright and cheerful, but 
to have been subject to occasional fits of moodiness, the soldier and 
man of the world, perhaps, alternating in his mind with the 
brooding religious devotee. 

Such was Henry of Monmouth, the hero-king of the English 
people, and the noblest representative of the House of Lancaster, 
—a Bayard, a Statesman, and a Fanatic,—the Roman Catholic 
Coligny, we might almost call him, of the fifteenth century,—yet 
above all, in everything that he said or did, a King and an 
Englishman. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—-—_ 
LATENT THOUGHT. 
(To THE EbiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."J 

S1r,—The important question,—Can the brain be properly said to 
“secrete thought?” discussed in an interesting article in your 
current number, with reference to a valuable contribution to the 
consideration of the same subject by Miss Cobbe, appears to me 
to receive so much light from a distinction in which I have re- 
peatedly found a satisfactory solution for metaphysical problems, 
that I venture to call the attention of your readers to its applica- 
tion in the present instance. 

The distinction to which I refer is, between the constructive and 
the analytical action involved in the process of thinking. Thought 
is confessedly reflective,—a turning back of the mind. To what 
does the mind thus turn back? I apprehend to its own con- 
structions ; to that which it has itself previously put together. And 
jor what purpose does it thus turn back? For the purpose of 
analyzing these constructions, that is to say, pulling them to pieces, 
in order to discuss clearly the relations of their parts to each other, 
and the consequences of these relations. 

This double process is most perfectly seen in the case of mathe- 
matics, where that on which the mind reflects, the prodlem which 
it sets itself to solve, is constructed out of materials supplied 
entirely by itself, without any reference to the action of the 
phenomenal universe upon it. ‘To take the simplest case. We can 
present to ourselves a straight line, as the track left behind by a 
point moving continuously in one direction. We can bring two 
such lines together in imagination so that they cross, and by 
reflecting on this construction immediately perceive that by no 
possibility could these lines meet so as to enclose a space. 

But the same process enters into the cases where we deal with 
the materials supplied us by sensation. ‘To borrow an illustration 
from your article, the sheet of paper on which I am writing could 
be reduced, without losing its chemical characters, to elemental 
parts so small that I could not distinguish them separately. 
Obviously the object which does affect my conscious vision 
must be put together in my organ of sight, out of these ele- 
ments, Lut not only do I thus put together many distinct 
sensations, that is, lines of movement, which affect my nerves 
of sight; but I combine with them notions derived from a 
different class of sensations or nerve-moyements, which at the 


time I may not experience, as resistance, pliability, thickness, | of what took place in our sleeping moments. 











&c., dnd all these qualities each associated with a distinct set of 
brain motion, I bind up, with the movements belonging to colour 
and those connected with the notions of size and definite position, 
through the words which embody these notions, by the phrase 
“This piece of white paper” into an object of thought. 

Now if the process of thinking involves the double operation 
of construction and analysis, and if the act of analysis, which 
I conceive to be always conscious, is what we distinctively call 
thought, the name ‘ unconscious thought” must be a misnomer.. 
The unconscious action on which Miss Cobbe dwells, be- 
longs, I apprehend, really to the constructive, not to the 
analytical side of the process; not to thought strictly speak- 
ing, but to the formation of the objects about which 
we can think, where we may expect from what we know 
of the constitution of the brain, that it will manifest that kind of 
spontaneity which Miss Cobbe has illustrated. For the brain 
appears to consist of substances so combined as to allow innumer- 
able lines of movement to be propagated along them in directions 
endlessly varied, to each of which a degree of permanency may be 
given, by connections established with other lines of movement at 
the points where they intersect. So that the brain admits of g 
vast variety of combined movements, each possessing a self. 
preservative tendency, and yet capable of being superseded by a 
fresh combination, into which the same constituent parts more or 
less fully enter. And all these combinations of movement are 
produced in substances themselves centres of ceaseless activities, 
which, when left undisturbed, must assume, through their inherent 
energy, some position of equilibrium ; and in the effort to assume 
it must continually give rise to fresh combinations of movements 
dependent on the tendencies to permanent union existing at the 
time in the brain; each of these combinations being formed of the 
same materials as are the proper objects of reflective thought, 
and differing from them only in not originating in & conscious act 
of the will. 

Now, if by the action of the will any particular combination of 
movements is reproduced in the brain before the traces of the 
former combination have become confused, it will be produced 
more easily ; and if a similar action be often repeated, the ele- 
mental parts of the brain near to those directly affected may 
become so disposed to favour this particular combination, that it 
may form the natural state of equilibrium of the nerve forces, and 
therefore be always ready to produce itself. 

From these physical characters of that wonderful kingdom of 
subtle movements, over which our wills reign, four out of six of 
the classes of ‘“‘ unconscious cerebral” action enumerated by Miss 
Cobbe, appear to me to admit of an easy explanation. 1. The 
exercise of memory: for if the true objects of thought are combi- 
nations of movements produced by the will in the brain, memory 
will be the consciousness of the reproduction of combinations pro- 
duced before. But this reproduction is the form which the spon- 
taneous action of the brain is most likely to take. 2. Uniderstand- 
ing of the words or things to be remembered: for if the will has. 
endeavoured to reproduce some desired combination, though 
unsuccessfully, it must predispose the brain in its spontaneous 
action to fall into it. 3. Fancy: for as memory is the conscious- 
ness of the reproduction of former combinations, so fancy will 
depend on the free play of combination among the currents of 
nerve-motion, undisturbed by the coercive action of the will, 
and, therefore, is apt to be most lively if the action of the will 
is suspended by sleep, while the faculty of consciousness remains 
vigorous. 4. The mechanism of walking, reading, writing, &c., 
&c, : for these actions are only combiuations of movements which,. 
by repetition, have become normal. 

The cases omitted are, first, those where the operations of 
analysis have been carried on in sleep, by persons who were quite 
unaware, on awaking, of what they had done; second, the 
power of returning from sleep to wakefulness at an hour fixed 
beforehand, and not our usual time of waking. The explanation 
of both these cases is complicated by our ignorance of the precise 
way in which sleep affects the brain. Yet the explanation of both 
of them seems to fall within the analogy of well-known mental 
phenomena. 

1. It is certain that we, for the most part, very rapidly and 
entirely forget what particular subjects occupied our waking 
thoughts at any given time, unless they are associated with some 
sensible phenomenon which fixes them in our memory. Now, a8 
this cannot happen in sleep, when the avenues of sense are un- 
doubtedly closed, although the mind may still be conscious of the 
operations going on within its own especial kingdom, it can scarcely 
be surprising that we do not retain in our waking hours the memory 
If we cannot recalb 
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at eight in the evening what we were thinking of at two hours 
after midday, when we were awake, why should we wonder that 
we cannot recall at eight in the morning what we were thinking of 
at two hours after midnight when we were asleep? Why imagine 
a kind of mental action totally unlike any of which we are 
svakingly conscious, in order to explain phenomena explainable 
by our familiar experience of forgetfulness ? 

2. Though we know very imperfectly what causes sleep, we 
know certainly that the action of this cause is periodical; and 
that, after an epoch of somewhat irregular duration, the disposition 
to sleep will pass away. Now the causes, whatever they are, 
which put an end to our sleep must be at work in our system when 
we go tosleep. Why, then, should it be surprising that we can 
by an act of will at that time define the action of these causes, 
syhich of themselves would operate at some future time, so that 
they shall operate at the time fixed by us, which, for the most 
part, I conceive, is not far removed from the time when they would 
operate by their own nature. If there are any persons who can 
wake at any time, however far removed from their usual hour of 
getting up, they are, I suspect, to be found only among those who 
habitually sleep by snatches, and wake often. Lastly, in what- 
ever way this power may be explained, it cannot properly be cited 
in proof of a mental action independent of conscious will, since 
the effect is admitted to require an act of conscious will for its 
production. 

It seems to me, therefore, that none of the cases adduced by 
Miss Cobbe prove that thought can be carried on otherwise than 
by the exercise of conscious will, and that the spontaneous action 
of the brain is confined to producing what appertains to that realm 
of imagination whence thought derives its nutriment, and does 


not extend to the governing power which is thus nourished.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. V. N. 


(To Tne EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
‘Simr,—I am indebted to you for a very kind and instructive 
comment on my recent little essay in Macmillan’s Magazine on 
+* Unconscious Cerebration.” Failing to concede the premisses on 
which I endeavoured to build my arguments, you have naturally 
stopped short of stating its drift and conclusion. By so doing, 
however, you have, I fear, exposed me to be misunderstood by the 
many who will read your review, and not my article ; and I shall 
be supposed to have stood forward as an advocate of materialism, 
with its usual consequences. Permit me to state in one sentence 
the design of my paper. It was intended to show that ifthe brain 
should hereafter be scientifically proved to ‘ secrete thought,” that 
much dreaded conclusion would argue nothing against, but nega- 
tively something in favour of, the survival by the conscious Self 
of the dissolution of the brain.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frances Power Conne, 





THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN, 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
‘Srr,—It is almost too easy to answer Mr. Pearson ; I will answer 
him mainly with his own words. This is his account of the 
foundation of the illegal society of which the Duke of Manchester 
is centre, and which assumes to be a branch of the Order of St. 
John :— 


“In 1831, several noblemen and gentlemen who had for some time 
been endeavouring to bring about a legitimate revival of the English 
Langue moet together and elected the Rev. Sir Robert Peat, D.D., Prior 
of England, and he subsequently appeared in the Court of King’s Bench 
and took the oaths de fideli administratione as Grand Prior of England. 
Sir Robert Peat and his Chapter then proceeded to admit duly qualified 
persons into the Order, and Sir J. C. Meredyth conferred the accolade 
on such as were lacking in this respect.” 

Sir Joshua Colles Meredyth is previously stated by Mr. Pearson 
to have been “created a Knight of St. John in 1798, shortly before 
the loss of Malta.” 

Now let me simply state a parallel case. Let me suppose that 


‘several noblemen and gentlemen who had been anxious for some 


years to belong to the Legion of Honour, but who were refused 
its Cross both by the Emperor Napoleon and by M. Gambetta, 
resolved to take the matter into their own hands, held a meeting 
in St. Martin's Lane, and elected Mr. Pearson Chancellor of the 
Order in lieu of Count Flahault, lately deceased; that on his 
election Mr. Pearson proceeded to Bow Street Police Office and 
made a declaration to that effect, previous to registering the new 
Order under the Friendly Societies’ Act ; that he then proceeded to 
distribute red ribbons right and left; finally, that one of the 
unhappily too numerous French Chevaliers of the Legion now to 
be found in Leicester Square and its purlieus was induced for a 
consideration to join the knightly gathering and administer the 





accolade tosuch as were lacking in this respect,—what then? Do 
I exaggerate when I say that the noblemen and gentlemen who took 
part in such a transaction would be pretty generally reckoned 
lunatics, or at least idiots? And how or where do the cases differ? 

I may mention parentbetically that evidence is wanting to show 
that Sir J. C. Meredyth was a Knight of Malta at all. I have 
before me a careful list of the English, Scotch, and Irish Knights 
of the Order for three centuries past, compiled from its archives ; 
and his name is not in the list. It appears neither in the register 
now at Malta nor in that kept in the chancery of the Order at 
Rome. Here, therefore, the parallel I have stated would, I admit, 
be inexact. ‘This is a pity, as Mr. Pearson lays so much stress 
on the administration of the accolade. But in reality a Knight of St. 
John is not made by accolade, but by Bull issued in an immemorial 
form by the Grand Master or his Lieutenant, and with the leaden 
seal of the Order attached. If such a Bull was ever issued to Sir J. 
C. Meredyth, then all record of it appears to be lost, and there is 
accordingly no proof of even so slight a connecting link between 
the Duke of Manchester's Society and the Order. I need hardly 
say it would be of no value, even if it existed. A Knight of 
Malta no more possesses the power of conferring the Order with- 
out special authority from the Grand Mastery than a Knight of 
the Garter possesses the power of investing other Knights of the 
Garter without the Queea’s leave. The imaginary case of one 
Knight surviving all the other members of the Order applies 
equally to all corporate bodies. All the powers of the Order 
would naturally vest in the one surviving Knight. It would be 
absurd to waste your space in arguing that this hypothesis could 
not apply to the case of Sir J. C. Meredyth, even if he werea 
Knight of the Order of St. John. ‘The Order was in the full 
exercise of its powers at the time that he was induced to administer 
the accolade to all these English noblemen and gentlemen. Why 
English noblemen and gentlemen fond of such tomfoolery should 
not take one of the Orders of their own country to play their 
fantastic pranks with, but should fall upon what is really as much 
a Roman Catholic monastic order as the Society of the Jesuits, 
I cannot, for the life of me, understand. Such a course 
would be, at least, an open and a manly affront to com- 
mon-sense. For example, the Star of India is a very hand- 
some decoration. It is a pity that it should be restricted 
to persons connected with so distant and so sultry a region. The 
new Colonial Order of SS. Michael and George, like a not very 
select Sardinian order, has its two Saints to look up to. Why 
should the road to their good graces lie through Melbourne or 
Ottawa, and not up St. Martin’s Lane as well? But as there is a 
Duke in the case, I must say the exploit in this line that would 
seem to me to be really worthy of a Duke would be a bold effort 
to open the Order of the Garter to all classes of Her Majesty's 
subjects. ‘That is a course that Englishmen would, at all events, 
understand, especially when a difference of opinion arose between 
the legal and the medical authorities as to the proper way of 
dealing with it. 

Of course, though I have always said, and still say, that the 
Order of St. John is primarily and essentially a Roman Catholic 
religious order, I have not assumed, as Mr. Pearson supposes, that 
Protestants may not be admitted honorary members of it. On 
the contrary, in my first letter 1 mentioned the fact that the 
Prince Consort was a Knight of St. John, holding the Grand 
Cross of Magistral Grace. I was under the impression that Lord 
Nelson also had received the Cross of Magistral Grace. But this 
was an error. 

Finally, in regard to the position of the Prussian Knights, I 
will simply define it in the words of a document of the highest 
authority, not unknown to Mr. Pearson, I dare say :— 

“Tho existence of the Knights of St. John in Prussia, who trace 
their origin by a lawful and uninterrupted succession to the antient 
Grand Bailiage of Brandenburg, is recognized by the Order as legal, 


although that branch has been placed for several centuries, by special 
reasons, out of the ordinary and continuous jurisdiction of the Grand 


Mastership.” 

The document which I quote is a public protest issued by the 
Chancellor and Secretary of the Order of St. John in 1858, when 
it came to the knowledge of the then Lieutenant Grand Master 
Count Colloredo, that certain English noblemen and gentlemen had 
founded a society claiming to be a Langue of the Order, and had 
even had the impudence to place his Excellency’s name and those 
of the other high officers of the Order at the head of their pro- 
ceedings. The first clause of this document says :— 

“The Order of Saint John of Jerusalem, of which his Excellency is 
chief, has never been in any connection with the above-mentioned 
Society, either at its origin or subsequently,—neither with regard to its 
organization, the persons who composed it, nor its action.” 
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And the last clause says :— 

“His Excellency the Chief of our Order, and the undersigned, desire 
and demand that their names be erased, and declare that they regard 
their names to be already erased from the lists so published in the 
Synoptical Sketch, in which they have no right to be included.” 

Mr. Pearson has already referred your readers curious in this 
matter to Notes and Queries. The document from which I have 
quoted was printed in that periodical so long ago as March, 1863, 
at the request of Sir George Bowyer; and in the letters of 
**Scrutator,” ‘* Historicus,” ‘‘ Investigator,” and “J. J. W.,” 
published about the same date, the curious reader will find a 
very complete exposure and castigation of the pretensions of the 
Duke of Manchester and his Langue. I utterly deny Mr. Pear- 
son’s allegation that I have descended to any personalities what- 
ever touching his Grace. I simply declare that he has no right to 
the title which he assumes in the Order to which I have the honour 
to belong, and I give good and valid reasons for saying so, I sub- 
mit. Ido not deny that some of his associates are charitable and 
worthy gentlemen, and have done much for the help of the sick 
and wounded in war. I only object to their calling themselves by 
a name which does not belong to them, and pray that they may 
be delivered from this mysterious but manifestly very strong 
delusion.—I am, Sir, &c., A Hosrirarer. 

[Unless Mr. Pearson considers that there is in this letter any 
real misrepresentation of his position, the correspondence must 
stop here.—Ep, Spectator.] 





THE PRUSSIAN HOSPITALS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your last number you write as follows, “The Prussian 
hospital service, for example, is penurious to an unjust degree. 
There are not enough surgeons, no comforts are allowed, not even 
hospital clothes, men with broken limbs still wearing their cheap 
rough uniforms. Quinine, chloral, good wine, everything that 
costs money, is always, the international surgeons report, wanting, 
and the disuse of chloroform is partly due to a dislike for an 
expense which a little more ‘ fortitude’ in the victims of war 
would render needless.” I feel sure that you will not be unwilling 
to have these statements somewhat corrected and modified by ‘‘an 
international surgeon,” and I will deal with the matter of chloro- 
form first. I believe your authority on this matter is the corre- 
spondent of the Zimes, who at Versailles heard a man shrieking 
under an operation, and concluded that chloroform was not 
used. Now, the merest tyro in surgery will tell you that 
patients often shriek under chloroform, though they feel no 
pain. I myself was once weak enough to inhale nitrous 
oxyde before having a tooth extracted. I roared lustily under 
the little operation, but felt absolutely no pain. Mr. Russell 
may have heard the shrieks, and concluded that chloroform was 
not given. During some weeks I visited a great many hospitals 
of all sizes, from cathedrals to village cottages, and saw numerous 
operations, but never saw chloroform dispensed with in a single 
instance. Occasionally a small abscess would be opened or a 
wound probed without chloroform, and the patient would cry out, 
but this may occur any day in a London hospital. Moreover, I 
never found any hospital that had not an abundance of chloroform, 
to the best of my recollection. Such, atall events, was usually the 
case. 

Speaking from my observation, I do not by any means agree 
in the sweeping remark that everything that costs money is want- 
ing. In all the hospitals established in cities and towns there were 
abundance of surgeons, and a superabundance of dressers. In the 
remote villages near Metz more surgeons at certain times would 
have been useful, but the lightly wounded or the sick who could 
bear removal were at once sent off into Germany, thus relieving 
the surgeons greatly. 

I have at times seen churches full of sick and wounded, lying on 
straw in their dirty clothes, but this state of things never lasted 
for many days. First of all, mattresses replaced the straw, the 
patients were put into hospital clothes, and lastly, bedsteads were 
fitted up for them and the place made quite clean and comfortable. 

True it is that many hospitals were often in want of many 
things, but not for any length of time, as the Johanniter always 
came to the rescue, or if their resources failed, the foreign societies 
supplied what was wanting. It may be said that if it were not for 
such societies the patients would suffer under the cruel penury of 
the Prussian Government. For my own part, I do not think so, 
as in the appointments and comforts of the healthy troops I saw no 
evidence of excessive penury, and greater efforts and expenditure 
would have been made, had not these societies relieved the Govern- 
ment of such extra exertions. 





I am bound to add that the Germans appeared to me very care- 
less in general sanitary matters. During my sojourn in the. 
neighbourhood of Metz, I longed to be able to introduce large 
sanitary measures of cleansing and disinfecting. I am quite cer- 
tain that a few thousand pounds thus spent would have sayed 
many hundred lives. If, however, we take into consideration the 
enormous stress of work on the Government, we may cease to 
wonder at omissions, and only marvel at the wonders performed. 
I an, Sir, &c., Humpury Sanpwirn. 





“BY ORDER OF THE KING.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In justice to the publisher who has spent lavishly, to me, 
who have laboured diligently, and to the eminent French and 
English scholars who have assisted the effort to do justice to Victor 
Hugo's latest published work, will you allow me to comment 
briefly on your reviewer's criticism of ‘* By Order of the King”? 
Your reviewer announces himself to be utterly ‘‘ baffled” by this 
sentence, which, however, he is good enough to admit ‘may be 
presumed to have some meaning in the French” :— 

“ You felt that the man had known the foretaste of Evil which is the- 
Calculation, and the aftertaste which is the Zero.” 
In the original, the sentence stands thus :— 

“On comprenait, que cet homme avait connu l’avant-gofit du Mal qué 
est le Calcul, ot l'arridre-gotit qui est le Zéro.” 
I cannot see that the translation mystifies the text, nor do I per- 
ceive any difficulty in understanding the sentence in either form ; 
but I cannot of course gauge the understanding of your reviewer, 
who does not suggest any more lucid rendering of the passage. 

Your reviewer dwells on Victor Hugo’s errors, which are as 
patent as the ugliness of a swan’s feet; he says nothing of the 
grace and tenderness of Dea’s character, nor of the inimitable- 
pathos of the final chapter which describes her transfiguration 
(for we cannot associate the word “ death” with such an image of 
purity). ‘To continue the simile of the swan,—the gleam of its 
wings and the grandeur of its motion in its own element, seem to 
have escaped your reviewer's mental vision.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue TRANSLATOR OF “ L’HOMME QUI RIT.” 


—_.-—_——_. 

Lire is so cheap and yet so dear 

We prize it, but we scorn it too, 
And plod our round from year to year 

With little or to hope or do; 
Each day brings fretful cares and coil, 

And sorrows come, and joys depart, 
And we grow old with weary toil, 

Or else from listlessness of heart,— 
What matters which? what matters how ? 

‘Time heedeth not our fitful moods, 
But stamps its signet on our brow 

In city life or solitudes ; 
And we grow old; yet scarcely feel 
The incessant whirling of the wheel, 
Nor heed the traces that declare 
Weare not now what once we were : 
‘The world has worn us to its ways, 

** Do this,” it says, and we obey; 
‘There is no freedom in our praise 

And little courage left to pray. 


At moments with a sudden pain 
We gasp and cry for youth again, 
And wonder whence the joy has gone, 
Which we were wont to feed upon ; 
When Love with Life walked hand in hand, 
When ‘twas a boundless bliss to dare 
The mighty peaks that guard the land 
Where wisdom dwells serenely fair,— 
Dear Heaven! how strong and rich we were,— 
For joy breeds strength, and hope gives power, 
And knowledge is the young man’s dower, 
And youthful dreams are fair domains, 
And happy thoughts are golden gains. 


The dreams are gone, the rapture past, 
Each year moves calmly like the last, 
‘The sea that foamed with deaf’ning roar. 
Creeps laggard-like along the shore,— 
We tread the footsteps of our sires 
With petty aims and mean desires, 
And idly act our little part 
Like puppets fashioned for a show ;— 
Teach us, O Lord! how great ‘Thou art, 
That we our greatness, too, may know.. 
Joun. DENNIS 
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LORD PALMERSTON.* 
[FIRST NOTICE, 

Sin Henry Butwer tells us that his first idea was to sketch 
Lord Palmerston as he had sketched Mr. Canning in his J/istorical 
Characters. We wishhe had kept to it at least thus far, that he 
had prefixed or affixed to the somewhat ponderous series of volumes 
which appears likely to appear under the title of a life of Lord 
Palmerston, a really compressed narrative and estimate which 
might have occupied a single volume, or even as little as half a 
volume of the series. ‘To know Sir Henry Bulwer’s appreciation of 
the man and the statesman, and to have it accompanied by a narra- 
tive illustrative of that appreciation, and of course more or less 
coloured by it, would have satisfied nine-tenths of the world a great 
deal better than the series of threaded letters and despatches which 
has appeared, and is appearing under the name ofa biography. No 
doubt, the political data for Sir H. Bulwer’s estimate ought to be 
separately given, and the despatches which he has published have 
a vivid interest of theirown. But we suspect they ought to have 
been published, like the Duke of Wellington’s despatches, in a 
separate form, instead of being collected into the life. At all 
events, these first two volumes are full not only of what is very 
characteristic of Lord Palmerston,—but of what is not character- 
istic of him at all, and adds exceedingly little to the appreciation 
of his character and career, though even these latter portions are 
often not a little interesting to the political historian of the times. 

Sir Henry Bulwer considers the first of these volumes as cha- 
racterizing the man, the second as sketching the first really impor- 
tant period of the career of the statesman. But for our own parts, 
we find more real trace of the higher qualities of the man in 
the second than in the first. Lord Palmerston’s letters to 
Lord Granville and Sir Henry Bulwer about the quarrel 
with France in the matter of Mehemet Ali, are twice as good 
reading, and twice as characteristic of him, as his letters to 
Mr. Sulivan and his sisters—which are decidedly dull. One of 
his greatest powers as a statesman was that he was, like almost 
all thorough Englishmen, so unexcitable and commonplace about 
ordinary matters, that he hardly gets interested and never gets 
interesting in dealing with them. Sir Henry Bulwer certainly does 
not appreciate how very narrow the circle of Lord Palmerston’s 
intellectual interests was. Outside the world of politics, there is 
not a trace of such a thing as an intellectual interest at all in these 
volumes, except in his school-boy letter about the ‘ beautiful 
episode” as to Hector and Andromache, which he had just been 
reading in his Homer. And even there, very naturally, and, we 
dare say, very healthily, he is evidently a good deal more interested 
in the Bologna sausages and Italian oranges, which his corre- 
spondent was probably eating, and which he himself had once 
eaten under the Italian skies, than in the ‘ beautiful episode.” 
What on earth a clever man like Sir Henry Bulwer means by 
talking of “the universality of the man” (Vol. L., p. 113),—for 
We quite credit him with full sincerity in his expressed intention 
of not writing a eulogium, but a biography,—it is hard to say. By 
the context, ‘ the universality of the man” really appears to mean 
that Palmerston could at one and the same time make a good busi- 
ness-likespeech about the Army Estimates, manage hisown property 
shrewdly and benevolently, enjoy a day’s shooting and quiz himself 
on his own ill success, interest himself in hunting and in the oddities 
of his hunting costume, take pleasure in a good dance, understand 
horses and racing, and report war gossip with some shrewd criticism. 
If this to be worthy of the name of *‘ universality,” what must the 
“universality ” of Mr. Disraeli, or Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Lowe, 
or Count Bismarck, or M. Guizot, or M. Thiers be? No doubt, 
many of these gentlemen do not understand horses, and some of them 
do not shoot, but probably all of them have a range of intellectual 
interests to which Lord Palmerston’s range seems to have been con- 
tracted. It would have been truer to observe what in relation to the 
contracted nature of Lord Palmerston’s political sympathies Sir 
Henry Bulwer does observe in another place, that this decided nar- 
rowness of range probably gave ‘‘ energy to his policy, and placed 
him more in sympathy with his country, which recognized at once 
that he was emphatically English.” It is very rare to find a really 
intellectual statesman so distinct and concentrated in his wishes 
and policy as was Lord Palmerston, chiefly perhaps because he was 
not in this sense a thinking or reading man. He beat his adver- 
saries both abroad and at home by that shrewdness and alacrity 


* Tie Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston; with Selections from his 
Correspondence, By the Right Hun. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C/B, MP. 
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and unhesitating persistency which are due as much to want of 
imagination as to strength of will. Sir Cornewall Lewis, who 
had twice his speculative power as a politician, would have 
been timid where he was firm. Lord Melbourne, who had 
twice his sagacity and humour, though Palmerston had plenty of 
both, no doubt thought that Lord Palmerston's Eastern policy 
didn’t matter half as much as his Foreign Secretary thought it 
did, only he was too lazy to interfere with an able man who hada 
line of his own. Mr. Gladstone, again, would have seen, and did 
see, that Lord Palmerston’s policy did matter very much, and 
did signify what was in some respects mischievous, in a var- 
iety of different directions to which Lord Palmerston never 
turned his attention at all. It was in great measure the limitation 
of his nature, enabling him to act on a few clear considera- 
tions and to disregard steadily all complexities, which made him 
the able statesman he was. As for ‘ the universality of the man,” 
it is not easy to conceive a man who cared both for politics and 
pleasure whose pretensions to universality could be smaller. O€ 
any hearty interest in science (even political or economical science), 
as science, in history, theology, literature, or art, and of any passion 
with an intellectual tinge to it, such as the passion for natural 
scenery, there is no trace at all in these volumes. 

What strikes one in reading them, is the great uniformity 
of the character from boyhood upwards, the sharp distinctness 
of purpose, the coolness aud caution,—never was an absurder 
mistake than the representation of Lord Palmerston as a 
firebrand,—the courage which always goes with coolness and 
caution, the good-hamour which usually accompanies cour- 
age, and the uniform good sense, though by no means good 
sense up to the point of profound sagacity. He replied at the 
age of thirteen to a schoolfellow (of the same age) who had 
written to him denouncing marriage on account of * the many 
faults and vices of women,” ‘‘I cannot agree with you about mar- 
riage, though I should be by no means precipitate about my choice,” 
and this old-fashioned caution of temperament, which led him to 
give so reserved an opinion to his young correspondent, and to 
insist only on the danger of precipitancy, seems to have clung by 
him through life. Indeed, he was probably more cautious as a 
young man than in his maturity, having less confidence in him- 
self. When first offered high office,—a seat in the Cabinet was 
placed at his disposal as early as 1809, when he was just 25, 
though he did not take his place in it till 1827,—he declined it, 
saying to Lord Malmesbury, who had been his guardian, ** Of 
course one’s vanity and ambition would lead to accept the brilliant 
offer just proposed, but it is throwing for a great stake, and when 
much is to be gained, very muchalso may be lost. Lhavealways thought 
it unfortunate for any one, and particularly a young man, to be 
put above his proper level, as he only rises to fall the lower.” So 
when, under Lord Goderich’s government, there is talk of making 
him Jeader of the House of Commons—he was now nearly 43— 
he says, ** There are very few things indeed in this world I should 
so much dislike, even if I felt that I was fit for it. But in 
various ways I should be quite unequal to it. ‘To go no further 
than one point, the person so placed must be in a perpetual state 
of canvas; and of all irksome slaveries, there is none more diffi- 
cult to me than that ; besides the character of the Government is, 
as it were, identified with the debating success of the indivi- 
dual.” Even on Lord Althorp’s resignation in 1834, when Lord 
Palmerston was 50, and Lord Melbourne asked him if he would 
lead the House, he replied, ‘‘ It would be inconvenient to me to 
take the lead with my official business, but I would do it if 
the Government wished.” Indeed there is exceedingly little trace 
of personal ambition in Lord Palmerston, and it is probably 
one reason for his slow rise. Yet once engaged in a duty 
or plan, he never could bear to be beaten. When he was 
first made Secretary at War under Mr. Perceval, he almost 
immediately got into collision with Sir D. Dundas, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as to the relative positions of the Secretary at 
War and the Commander-in-Chief, and he went so thoroughly 
into the matter, that he presented a very elaborate and lucid 
historical digest of their relative positions from the time of 
James II. downwards, showing the independent authority of the 
Civil office on all matters to which it related. What looked like 
ambition in Lord Palmerston was much more tenacity of purpose 
than personal ambition. He always knew his own mind; scarcely 
ever changed it; and loved to win. But for personal power he 
seems to have cared less than nine men out of every ten in his 
position would have cared. He was not disposed even to resent 
slights, and on one or two occasions showed what might have been. 
called a want of spirit, which was rather real indifference to the 
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He was a keen observer so far as the signs of the day went, but 
was hardly a man of large foresight. Even while acting with 
the Tories, he spoke in his private correspondence of his colleague 
Lord Eldon as an “told woman,” of his chief Lord Liverpool 
as a ‘“‘spoony,” of Lord Bathurst as a “stumped-up Tory,” 
and of Peel as the only man among them with liberal and 
enlightened views. He appreciated and laughed at the petty 
political intrigues of George IV. who appears to have hated 
Lord Palmerston. He appreciated with a good deal of en- 
joyment the smaller signs of political feeling and anxiety, 
narrating when Huskisson wanted to make his peace with the 
Duke of Wellington’s Government, how Peel ‘tossed up his 
head, and said, ‘ It is now too late!’ how Lord Dudley, who was 
compelled to go out with the Canningites, but went out sorely 
against his own will, ‘stroked his chin, counted the squares of 
the carpet three times up and down, and then went off in an 
agony of doubt and hesitation.” He gives very amusing accounts 
of the Duke of Wellington’s discordant Cabinet Councils, evidently 
animated by no sort of respect for the political genius of the 
Duke, attributing a good deal of his Russian policy to the Duke's 
personal dislike of Madame Lieven, and summing up the story of 
a good many of these Cabinets thus :—‘‘ The Cabinet has gone on 
for some time past as it had done before, differing upon almost 
every question of any importance that has been brought under 
consideration,—meeting to debate and dispute, and separating 
without deciding.” 

But his shrewdness is seldom real political foresight. He thinks 
in 1827, on a slight rapprochement of the Whigs and Tories, that 
“+ Whig and Tory will soon be erased from our vocabulary.” He 
was one of those, says Sir Henry Bulwer, who, when the Reform 
Bill was passed, rather expected never to see a Tory government 
again. When the Duke of Wellington recalled Lord Anglesey 
from Ireland, in 1829, M. de Talleyrand said that he saw at 
once that the Duke had determined on giving the Irish Catholics 
emancipation, and that he had recalled the friend of Emancipa- 
tion because he did not mean any one else to have the credit of it. 
Lord Palmerston, on the contrary, who had had plenty of oppor- 
tunity of studying the Duke, interpreted the recall as the deter- 
mination of the Duke not to grant but to refuse concession. So, 
again, though Irish politics really interested him, and he always 
showed good sense about them, he had no really subtle apercu 
as to their tendencies and drift. De prophesied in his speech on 
the Emancipation Bill that the passing of the Bill was to form 
** the true mark which is to divide the shadow of morning twilight 
from the brilliant effulgence of the rising sun,”—thus, in the old- 
fashioned formal oratory of the day, Lord Palmerston put it. 
Though a statesman of plain, strong sense, there was, in fact, 
little of true delicacy or deep sagacity in his discrimination of 
political sympathies. We must reserve, however, till next week 
our review of the volume of despatches on foreign affairs. ‘The 
first volume might certainly with great advantage have been vastly 
condensed and curtailed. 





OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL SYSTEM.* 

Ara moment like the present, when the thoughts of every intelligent 
man and woman in the country are occupied with the question of 
national education, it cannot be irrelevant to glance for a moment 
at the working of a system under which upwards of two millions 
and a half of our juvenile population receive direct instruction. 
No part of our social machinery can be said to be more perfectly 
“organized, yet few honestly examine the subject without a convic- 
tion that the result obtained is by no means commensurate with 
the effort made. Again and again the question is taken up, the 
machinery re-inspected, repolished, worked with more energy 
than ever, and yet it is plain to the eyes of the bystander there is 
a hitch, a flaw somewhere. We venture to think not, not in the 
machinery, at least ; that is faultless enough of its kind, but it is a 
little too perfect, a little too rigidly machinery. ‘+ Ich bin ein ich,” 
said Richter, recalling the moment when that truth first flashed 
upon him, and the effect it produced on his whole life and it is 
this fact, true of every child in its conscious or unconscious indivi- 
duality, which is so nearly always ignored in the Sunday-school. 
Take an ordinary school of the best class on some Sunday morning ; 
the large, well-ventilated room, well filled, children faultlessly 
tidy, teachers much in earnest, no failure in punctuality, lessons 
well said, the superintendent at his or her post to detect and pre- 
vent the smallest infringement of rule. A visitor looks round, 
listens, it is a pleasant picture, he augurs the happiest results, 








* The Sunday-School World. By James Comper Gray. Loadou: Elliot Stock, 
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notes down in his diary that Mr. So-and-So’s school is in a most 
satisfactory condition, and complacently goes on his way ; or he 
attends for a few minutes to the teaching going on around him, 
every doctrine of Christianity being taught in varied form by an 
able, sometimes by au ignorant teacher, but for the most part the 
questions are clear enough ;—it is another thing with the stereotyped 
replies which receive such unqualified commendation. ‘* What are 
you by nature, children?” ‘ Sinners,” ‘“ Bad,” “ Children of 
wrath.” ‘+ What must you do to be saved?” ‘ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘ If you love Jesus Christ, what will you do?” 
‘* Love one another.” Or again, ** Who was Joseph?” ‘ Joseph 
was a good man, whose brothers put him in a pit, sold him,” &e, 
‘© Who is Joseph a type of?” ‘“* What is a type?” and go on. 
Anxious, well-meaning teachers, anxiously press home doctrines 
they distinguish as ‘‘ saving truths ;” the children eager or listless, 
according to temperament, answer or are silent. An original 
observation from any of them provokes a laugh from the rest 
which is instantly silenced by the teacher’s reverential ‘‘ Hush !” 
the grave decorum of the class must not be violated. Both teachers 
and scholars steal glances at the clock, and at the appointed 
moment they separate, the children to be once more themselves, 
the teacher to be thankful that at least his class is not “ ignorant 
of the things which accompany salvation,” but the inner life, the 
under-current in the child’s mind running so fast beneath that 
still surface, is left untouched, its springs undiscovered, its depths 
unsounded. How much that goes on around each child’s daily life 
is ignored. Nota doubt that staggers the strong man but is pro- 
bably daily sounded in his ears with all the force of a scoff; he 
hears a great deal about love, and perhaps-sees very little but hate ; 
of righteousness, and justice, and repeats the words as he would 
the alphabet of an unknown tongue. ‘This issoon proved. Leta 
stranger put to an apparently intelligent class the usual questions in 
some entirely different form, or in a form which does not contain the 
germ of areply, and watch the result. 

We know this is only one side of the picture, but it is the 
side which needs notice just now; evils are not remedied by 
denying their existence, and there stands before us the broad fact 
that as far as the judgment of man can gauge, a large number 
of these two million and a half of scholars do not grow up propor- 
tionately better men and women for their teaching ; we say nothing 
now of their being less ignorant, and so forth; the distinct aim of 
a Sunday-school, if it has an aim at all, is to lead these children to 
aim at and attain a higher life, and if we would not go on signally 
failing, as we sadly are aware we have greatly failed hitherto, we 
must sacrifice much of our over-rated organization. We think we 
can make our meaning clear. ‘To see the children he teaches dili- 
gent followers of Christ’s example is, we have not the slightest 
doubt, the most intense desire of many a teacher who would feel 
his Sunday morning wasted, possibly desecrated, if he stopped to 
listen, listen patiently and with interest, to a boy’s last adven- 
tures in bird’s-nesting or victories at marbles; and yet if the boy 
could but talk his mind out, the teacher would have the key to the 
nature he was trying to unlock. We are not at all unaware of the 
practical difficulties in the way,—the necessity for smaller classes, 
wider space, slower progress towards such knowledge as passes 
current in examinations. Practically the children would be 
taught as more favoured children are taught at home, not dog- 
matically at all, not de haut en bas ;—there is a subtle condescend- 
ingness in most teachers, as if they were doctors prescribing an 
infallible remedy for disease. A great many Sundays would pass 
without even the opportunity for conveying much direct informa- 
tion; but then information is not education, as Mr. Kingsley not 
inaptly tells us. We remember some time ago finding ourselves 
face to face with a class of young “roughs.” A strange teacher 
was the signal for anarchy ; caps were thrown in the air, there was 
more than one ominous glance towards the door, and a good deal 
of noisy laughing. It was plain any amount of direct teaching 
would be worse than wasted, so we contented ourselves with look- 
ing quietly indifferent for a minute or so, which, not being an ex- 
pected result, excited their curiosity. We then asked them what they 
most wanted to obtain. “ Money,” said one of the noisiest. “ And 
avery good thing too; we shall all agree about that. Howare you 
proposing to obtain it?” For a long while they gave their various 
speculations, while we internally were hoping for some opportunity 
to introduce some higher thought. At last the chance occurred, 
and in eager silence they listened to a few thoughts founded 
apparently on their own, but leading into another channel. Time 
was up, scarcely more than one object gained,—they would come 
again. And here six thousand arrows from six thousand teachers are, 
we feel, let fly at once upon us. ‘‘ What! let those lads go with- 
out the knowledge of the Truth; what if they were hurried into 
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eternity without another chance ?” In reply, we ask any teacher 

if he dare honestly think what that question implies ; dare even 
fold his hands and work that thought out? ‘The Divine Teacher 
was never in a hurry. 

The book which has suggested these thoughts is a sort of Sunday- 
school teacher’s encyclopzedia of the most common-place kind; in 
fact, a curious study in itself, as showing how narrow is the groove 
in which the ordinary mind of the ordinary teacher can be made 
torun. It would be hard indeed if in 1,141 paragraphs by differ- 
ent authors there were not a few worth notice, yet such are dilli- 
cult to find. ‘The following, we think, contains the essence of the 


best :-— 

“1, Never teach what you don't quite understand. 2. Never tell a 
ehild what you can make him tell you. 3. Never give a pieco of infor- 

mation without asking for it again. 4. Never uso a hard word if an easy 
one will convey your meaning, and never use any word at all unless you 
aro quite sure it has a meaning to convey.” 
After all, one of the greatest evils we have to fight among the 
children (not necessarily of the poor), but of the ignorant, is the 
yitiated moral atmosphere in which they too often live, their minds 
daily crowded with evil images or left in dangerous vacuity. 
To supply such minds with fresh and healthy subjects of thought 
should at least be one great object with the teacher, but it involves 
ten times more trouble and study than ordinary religious teaching. 
Prove to an intelligent class of even young children, not by asser- 
tion, but by careful illustration, diagram, and specimen, the part 
played by each tiny shell in keeping the great ocean pure, in 
simple language let them see the beauty of the unwritten law each 
wave obeys, and the teacher has thrown out to them an anchor the 
chain of which is bound fast to the throne of the Eternal. ‘To the 
next scoff the child hears, that tiny shell will murmur a response, 
and the mind into whose vacancy devils are ready to enter would 
be filled with thoughts from which devils flee. ‘T’wo practical 
difficulties at once suggest themselves ; there must be slight wooden 
screens between every class so taught as practically to constitute a 
separate room; that is a minor question, the real difficulty is that 
so many Sunday-schocl teachers are drawn from a class who have 
little leisure for the study involved in teaching children so as really 
to interest them. ‘This is the difficulty. Ordinary theology is soon 
mastered, and a small amount of dogmatic assertion covers a very 
large area of ignorance ; but to study the works of God so as to 
understand any one of his great natural laws, and then have the 
knowledge sufficiently clear to translate into simple language 
involves no slight effort of the mind, no small amount of labour; 
but then two millions and a half of our population are waiting for 
that effort to be made. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
WHEN you hear it said that such and such a book is written in 
a merely popular style, you generally accept the remark as a 
depreciatory criticism, and you imagine an account composed in a 
shallow, ad captandum vein, an abbreviation which is not an 
epitome, a stringing together of such bits as are most prominent 
in the sense of being easiest plucked up and stuck in a book, 
without the intelligent labour which would choose and dig out the 
most representative traits. If the phrase is not a misnomer when 
80 used, it ought to be. If anyone designs to write a “ popular ” 
account of any subject and is not prepared to make something 





like’ Maxima debetur populo reverentia” his key-note, is not pre- 
pared to devote the whole energies of an able mind to rendering 
his account instinct with the true spirit and essence of the matter, | 

whatever it may be, he had better let it alone. 
What ought a Popular History of England to be? 
Chronicle—which is very pleasant reading, and in its time was, | 
| 


In Baker's 


if we may use the phrase, a popular history for the rich when 
as yet ‘the million” were not much of readers—the old knight 
sets out to give ‘‘a chronicle of the Kings of England, contain- 
ing all passages of State and Church, with all other observations 
proper for a chronicle”; he makes a separate chapter of each 
reign, and, after conducting King and country from the king’s 
coronation to his burial disposes of other matters under sub- | 
chapters with such titles as “ Of his ‘T'axations,” ** Of Laws and 
Ordinances in his time,” ‘ Affairs of the Church in his time,” 
“Works of Piety by him and others in his time,” ‘ Of his person- 
age and conditions,” never failing to chronicle in a chapter ‘+ Of 
Casualties happening in his time,” famines, floods, rains of blood, 
‘* Prodigious Cocks,” and other historical enormous gooseberries 
In this day, it goes without saying thata history of England is not 
to bea mere chronicle of kings and reigns, bat a  Rletony of the 
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English nation and their country. A fortiori, a popular history 
ought to include every element in the condition of the nation,—to 
be a history, as cricketers would say, ‘all round.” A reader above 
the ‘* popular ” class may read any general history you like to give 
him, and if he wants to know something about, say the Constitutional 
history, can go to Hallam, as the case may be, or more recondite 
sources; but the popular book should be like a rope kuit up of 
many strands, and should include every department. It ought to 
include a Constitutional history. It ought to give from time to 
time some record of the progress of arts and crafts and sciences 
and letters, some pictures of the manner in which these ancestors 
of ours lived, their habits and condition, what bonds they lived 
under towards maintenance of order and industry, or what 
licence. Borrowing a hiut from Baker, it seems to us that a 
popular history ought not to leave the laws untouched ; the his- 
tory of English land tenure, for example, and the gradual growth 
of the power of alienation, are surely historical ingredients 
which a popular history of England ought to contain ; and yet we 
cannot call to mind any, popular or unpopular, which embraces 
them. In all these matters most popular histories are merely 
blank, or at most convey merely a few ideas not always intelligible, 
and when intelligible not always accurate. It is of no use to 
mention ‘* the feudal system,” unless you give some tolerably good 
notion of what state of things that means. Still less is it of any 
use to palm off on ‘ popular” readers anecdotic writing about 
Magna Charta and the Star Chamber, sumptuary laws and 
cucking-stools. Grossnesses like those committed by popular 
writers who inform their readers that King Alfred invented trial 
by jury are simply unpardonable; they might as well say that 
William the Conqueror invented the English nation. 

Original research is not to be required of a popular historian ; 
all we expect of him is that he shall present the people with a 
good epitome of what the best writers have produced, but we are 
entitled to demand that it shall be brought down to the latest 
performances in any and every department. Thus it will by no 
means do to chronicle ‘The Reformation” opposite a particular 
date in Henry VIIL.’s time, when Mr. Froude for one has ascer- 
tained and described so fully the accumulation in long antecedent 
times of the floods which then burst out. And when Mr. Free- 
man has devoted so much research to bringing out the true effect and 
significance of what we call the Norman Conquest, his results 
must not be left unappropriated by the popular writer. 

Here is a tremendous field of materials which, as we think, 
ought all to be represented ; but the handling of them in will be 
the task, a work needing immense labour, aud not merely poring 
drudgery, but thoughtful pains. For the thing is not to be merely 
an outline, nor even a mere shaded drawing; a sketch in browns 
and greys will not do; it must be more akin to the artist's study, 
in which all the tints, the local colouring, and the aerial effects are 
rendered, by no means, indeed, minutely, but still faithfully. ‘The 
work must be of manageable bulk, besides which refinements 
of criticism would be ‘‘caviare to the multitude,” and ampli- 
tude of details embarrassing. But it must tell the truth, 
and though it cannot tell the whole truth, so far as detail 
is concerned, it must suggest, neither directly nor by omis- 
sion, nothing but the truth; it must be the evolute of all 
the intricacies which make up the whole. The regular historians 
may explain doubts, sum up cither way, or, after stating the 
evidence, leave the reader to form his own conclusion, All that 
cau be done here will be to state undoubted matters, and now and 
then, where a question is too important to be passed over—Anne 


; Ballen’s guilt, for instance, or the Sir Edmundbury Godfrey 


| my steries—to say shortly, ‘+ Ilere there is such and such a doubt.” 
In smaller matters a careful writer can state the certain things 
without going into subordinate doubts. This Crown Iistory sup- 
plies a good pattern for the handling of minor points in its short 
| treatment of Eyzwy Bacinuxz4 i— 

“ There was at the time of the King’s execution a book being printed, 
which was to surround his life with the attributes of a saint, and to in- 
vest him in death with the glory of a martyr. Dr. Gauden, afterwards 

tishop of Exeter, published the leon Basilile, or Portraiture of his 
Suered Majesty ia his Solitudes and Sufferings, as ‘the work of the King ; 
but after the Kestoration he claimed the authorship himself.” 

To go into the controversy as to the authorship would have been 
out of scale; and this paragraph is happily constructed, as leaving 
the matter open, consisteat with either hypothesis, and withal 
flavouring strongest of the generally accepted solution of a much 
vexed question. ‘The matter is a small one, but it happens to 
supply a good illustration. We need hardly say that nothing can 
excuse sentences like the following, too often found in books of 
the kind :—** At this time, Cromwell, as is well known, was aim- 
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ing at the regal dignity ;” or, ‘‘'To be the founder of a race of 
kings had long been Cromwell’s ambition.” We have in our 
recollection at this moment a school history published by the 
Christian Knowledge Society, in which the latter sentence actually 
occurs. We condemn these two sentences, which we have chosen 
as illustrations, not because of any private belief in Cromwell 
which we may entertain, but simply because they go beyond proof. 
‘To say the least, the matter is open; to treat it as admitted is 
therefore wrong. But thus it is that the compilers of manuals and 
*¢ popular” books rush into statements which abler men would 
have feared to make. 

We believe that it isin some such manner as this that ‘‘ popular ” 
histories of England should be undertaken. Yet after all this, 
when matter and truth have been duly cared for, something 
remains behind to be secured. If your popular history of Eng- 
Jand is the History of England, good ; but it ought also to be able 
to be popular with the people. ‘The regular historians can relieve 
weary disquisitions by episodes of stirring description. Something 
indeed of this may perhaps be done here, but not much ; space 
will forbid much of this, and besides, the “ popular” readers might 
merely pick out these plums and leave the rest. If Mr. Froude 
were to give his mind to such a task he could make his 
work sparkle throughout. Of all living historians he, par 
excellence, has the faculty of distilling the essence of a matter 
in a pregnant sentence which compels an absorbed interest and 
burns itself in upon the memory. Who, for instance, that has 
read his account of the shameful attempt to poison Shane O'Neill 
can forget the epigrammatic sentence with which he sums up the 





posture of the matter :—‘ Refined chemical analysis was not 

required to detect the cause of the illness; and Shane clamoured | 
Jor redress with the energy of a man accustomed rather to do wrong | 
than to suffer it.” But the faculty is a dangerous one. A spirit so | 





joint-stock company and with the dealings of the Stock Exchange 
may perhaps impress outsiders more than those who are behind 
the scenes, and there is something superficial in the thinly veiled 
allusions to departed houses and in the mechanical repetition of 
the slang of speculation. Yet with all this, Mr. Shand keeps us 
thoroughly absorbed in the ways and means of illegitimate business, 
We are almost persuaded at the first to take shares in the Crédit 
Foncier of Turkey. The description given us of its prospects, 
when the two chief promoters are closeted together, is quite ag 
tempting as that submitted to the first general meeting. The 
grand coup with the new Turkish Loan takes away the reader's 
breath, as it took away the breath of the directors. Of course we 
know that the crash must come at the end, and if the shareholders 
had possessed half our knowledge they would have sold at a 
moderate premium. But we are not prepared for the way in which 
a call is averted, and the announcement finds us even more 
incredulous than the cynics of the last general meeting. 

The wild improbability of the plot, which makes speculation 
necessary to Mr. Shand’s hero, is too much in keeping with the 
growth of limited liability to excite more than a passing censure. 
ITugh Childersleigh is the head of an ancient house, and the owner 
of a historic estate which has been heavily dipped and mortgaged, 
A wealthy maiden aunt has brought him up in idleness, and taught 
him to count upon her property ; but by a strange caprice she leaves 
him only a few thousand pounds at her death, tying up the remainder 
for three years. At the end of that time it is to go to Hugh 
Childersleigh, if he has become possessed, otherwise than by mar- 
riage, of an equal sum ; if not, it is to be disposed of according to 
the directions contained in a sealed paper. Ilugh’s only resource 
is to carry his ancient name, his high connection, and a suddenly 
developed genius for business into the City. Associated with a 
money-lending attorney named Hemprigge, who is the son of his 


potent is apt to become a master instead of a slave; and the truth | aunt’s butler, and who knows the secret of the sealed paper, Hugh 
suffers. If we were commissioned by Government to produce a | starts the Crédit Foncier of ‘urkey, gathers all the varieties of City 
popular history of England, with ‘compulsory powers” over all | men round him, achieves a brilliant success, earns the required sum, 
living writers, we should set Mr. Froude, Mr. Gardiner, Mr. | and is on the high road to every kind of fortune. But though 
Freeman, Mr. Seeley, and some others, to “get out” the Ilemprigge is interested in the success of the Crédit Foncier, he is 


we would then | 
entrust Mr. Froude with the embodiment of the result in his 
own language, after which a committee of revision, of which 
perhaps he might be an individual member, should sit upon his 
result, and closely scrutinize every word of it. 

Mr. Charles Knight’s Crown Ilistory of England, the peg on 
which we have hung all this, is an abridgment of his Popular 
History, or rather a history modelled to a smaller scale from that 
work. It may be hardly fair, therefore, to criticize by our 
utopian standard of what a popular history ought to be that 
which professes to be no more than an epitome of one. ‘The whole 
is compressed into one crown 12mo. volume of 928 pages, printed 
in small but clear type, and published at 7s, 6d., which is cer- 
tainly a ‘‘ popular” price. Looking at the worth given for the 
money, we know no other book of the kind which will beara 
‘comparison with it, but irrespective of price the book is really 
very good. ‘The language is terse, in consequence of which there 
is room for a minuteness of detail which is wonderful, considering 
the size of the volume, and so far as it has to be an abstract or 
epitome, it is a happy and just representation of the whole. Yet 


first materials and digest them to scale ; 





in consequence of the great compression, it has the defect of not 
being pleasantly readable; the sentences are short, abrupt, and | 
jerky, and their very terseness, combined with this, produces a 
tiring and unpleasing effect on the reader. Any-one who has 
ever eaten portable soup made too strong will be able to form 
some notion of the kind of sensation produced by reading much of 
it. Perhaps this could hardly have been managed otherwise: its 
truth is a great thing, and for making it so faithfully repre- 
sentative, its sponsor has deserved well of his fellow-Englishmen. 
The book ought to be useful in schools. 





| interests. 
he stands to lose, whatever happens. 
' from earning Miss Childersleigh’s money, and with this view he 


AGAINST TIME.* 
Ir may be a source of satisfaction to Mr. Shand to reflect that, 
during its appearance in the Cornhill Magazine, his story was 
commonly attributed to Lever. But while this speaks well for | 
the liveliness and spirit of the book, it is not so favourable to 


Hugh’s rival and mortal enemy. Ie has his own views about the 
disposal of old Miss Childersleigh’s money. After two or three vain 
attempts to embroil Hugh with the other directors of the com- 
pany, he takes advantage of Hugh's unlucky absence during the 
height of the panic, to bolt with all the money and securities on 
which he can lay his hands. Winding-up, appointment of an 
official liquidator, ruin of shareholders, stormy meetings, calls, are 
the necessary results, and then Hugh Childersleigh steps grandly 
forward and makes over his whole property to the company. As 
he had already earned enough to satisfy the conditions of his aunt’s 
will, and the three years had almost expired, this is an absolute 
sacrifice of all his prospects. But he is rewarded by a poetic jus- 
tice which the reader has foreseen from the time when Hemprigge 
is shown to be hankering after a portionless maiden. ‘lhe sealed 
paper directs the payment of Miss Childersleigh’s money, in the 
event of Hugh not complying with the conditions of the will, to 
an orphan protéyée, aud before the sealed paper is opened the 
fortunate girl has become the wife of Hugh Childersleigh. Iem- 
prigge had known of this provision, and had done his best to 
make himself agreeable to the possible heiress. Yet he had the 
mortification of seeing that Hugh Childersleigh had two strings to 


his bow. In the first place, the Crédit Foncier of ‘Turkey suc- 


' ceeded beyond all expectations, and even Hemprigge’s flight with 


its assets did not affect what Hugh had realized. But, in the 
second place, the orphan rejected Hemprigge’s advances, and it 
was clear to him who was his rival. Thus the odds in favour 
of the hero were unusually heavy, and the scoundrel was over- 
We do not know whether it is the custom in the City 
for schemers to back those whom they wish to ruin. It seems to 
us rather like selling for a rise and buying for afall. ‘The mistake 
into which Hemprigge falls is that of having two antagonistic 
Like a novice in betting, he has made a book by which 
He wants to prevent Hugh 


weighted. 


joins him in a daring speculation. Either the Crédit Foncier of 
‘Turkey will succeed, and then Hugh’s fortune is made ; or it will 
fail, and then his own fortune is marred. He wants to see Miss 





the author's originality. We grant the novelty of the scenes | Childersleigh’s money pass to the orphan, Lucy Winter, and to 
which are laid in the boardroom of the Crédit Foncier of Turkey, claim it himself with her hand. Yet he finds that her affections 
and the truth with which the Overend panic is reproduced in Mr. | are fixed on Hugh, and his own chances are worse than nothing. 
Shand’s pages. Limited liability has found in him a keensighted | What ought a prudent scoundrel to do under the circumstances ? 
Hemprigge plays the part of a fool. 

If Mr. Shand’s plot does not bear analyzing, his characters are 
i wanting both in distinctiveness and novelty. Most of them are 


and accurate historian. His acquaintance with the mechanism of a 
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* Against Time. By Alexander Innes Shand. 3 yols. London: 
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slight variations on well-known types, and though they play their 
parts with ease and readiness, that is no more than we expect of 
their practised experience. We have no doubt that Hemprigge is the 
character with whom most trouble has been taken, and many 
happy touches are devoted to him. * If the perfection of good- 
breeding, "says Mr. Shand in one place, ‘‘is to be perfectly 
unaffected and natural, Hemprigge was never so much of a 
gentleman as when he was least of one.” But even here we do 
not get far below the surface, and as soon as we are inside the man 
we light on the well-trodden ground of self-made scheming. 
From the hero of a novel we do not hope for more than good 
looks, manliness, and success, so that we may be duly gratified 
in Hugh Childersleigh. As for the other characters, Lord Rush- 
brook is amusing, Dr. Silke Reynardson is a good caricature of 
religion in daily life, McAlpine, Barrington, and George 
Childersleigh are fine specimens of the gentlemen of the three 
kingdoms. Hugh’s banking relations, Sir Basil and Purkiss, 
would have deserved some praise if Sir Brian and Barnes New- 
come had never existed. In like manner both Budger, the great 
owner of tan-yards, and Dr. Silke Reynardson, the popular preacher 
and speculator, might have claimed some originality for their re- 
marks on the treatment of the poor, if they had not been fore- 
stalled by Pope. ‘* Ninety-nine times in a hundred,” vociferates 
Budger, ‘* when a man starves, the fault’s his own ; show mea 
pauper, and I'll show you a rascal.” ‘The Doctor adds, meekly, 
‘Tam so far inclined to agree with Mr. Budger, that I believe 
poverty to be for the most part the appointed penalty of vice, and 
that again brings us face to face with our consciences. In taking 
wholesale steps to relieve it, may we not be flying in the face of 
Providence?’ What are these sentences but a reproduction of 
the pointe: lines in the episile “* Of the Use of Riches ?” 

“Bond damns the poor and hates them from his heart. 

The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a rule 

That every man in want is knave or fool. 

‘God cannot love,’ says Blunt with tearless eyes, 

‘The wretch he starves,’ and piously denies ; 

But the good Bishop, with a meeker air, 

Admits, and leaves them Providence’s care.” 

yith all these failings, however, Against Time is a thorough 

With all these failings, | » A t 7 thoroughly 
spirited and readable story. If there is not much in it that tempts 
the critical palate to taste and linger, there is not a dull page from 
first tolast. Mr. Shand knows how to keep his readers on the alert 
by a constant succession of incidents ; his conversations are lively, 
and his descriptions vivid. Business life, as we have seen, is 
exciting enough when it is conducted on the principles of limited 
liability, when shares are at a fabulous premium one day, and are 
worth considerably less than nothing on the morrow. But, like 
McAlpine, Mr. Shand is quite as much at home in the Tiighlands 
asin the City. ‘The descriptions of the approach to Killoden, of 
Lord Rushbrook’s adventure with Mau] Childersleigh when the 
mist comes down the sides of Ben-y-Gair, of the desperate row 
across Loch Loden with the water gaining every moment on the 
foundering boat, and of the last hopeless struggle with which 
George Childersleigh, after saving Lucy Winter, falls back into 
the greedy waves, are admirably worked up, and contribute 
largely to the interest of the novel. Perhaps Mr. Shand is not 
quite so happy in the opening scene, which is laid at Homburg. 
The venerable Countess of Coucy-Clichy, with her hooked beak and 
talons, and the paint falling in flakes from her face ; the Russian 
princes, Mexican millionaires, and German Jews who play side 
by side, are too familiar to us from many other sketches, and 
the gaming-tables of the watering-places have been worked 
too much to retain their former attractions. But Mr. Shand’s 
ambition seems to be the display of cosmopolite intelligence. It is 
not enough for him to write of grouse packing on Uighland moors, 
of ** warm” men in the City, of ‘* rouge gagne et couleur;” he must 
also give a list of all the works executed in ‘Turkey by the Crédit 
Foncier, and show that when Hugh Childersleigh and Ilemprigge 
put their heads together they devised something better than a 
bubble company. Listen to the advantages proposed :— 

“T’ve been pretty often to Constantinople in my time, and from all 
T've seen and heard there, I believe there’s no such country in the world 
for turning over capital. Every one sings the same song, and you never 
hear a discordant note except from some fool who's burned his fingers. 
Men of the embassies, correspondents of the press, shopkeepers in Pera, 
merchants in Galata, Greeks of tho Fanar; at the table d'héte at 
Misseri’s, the whist-tables of the club, the boats on the Bosphorus,— 
Armenians, Turks, Jews, and infidels, all tell the same story. From the 
Sultan on the throne to the Hamal on the wharf, every one is hard up; 
and what is more to our purpose, most of them have valid security of 
some sort to offer. All over the kingdom we give fresh facilities to 
commerce, new impulses to agriculture. We undersell tho native money- 
lender, an] as money-lending goes hand-in-hand with philanthropy, you 
may pick and choose your loans on land at fifteen to twenty per cent. from 





the Iron Gates down to the Sulina mouth in a country far richer and safer 
than Tipperary. Not a fig tree in Syria or mulberry in Asia Minor but 
you may advance on it half as much again, and have the owner bless 
your charity when he brings your interest. As fast as you can handle 
it you turn over your money in freights of grain from Galata and 
Ibraila, on consignments of Hungarian horses, Transylvanian oxen, and 
Bulgarian fowls,—not to speak of pawnbroking in tho capital, whon 
you take half the jewels of the place into your strongbox, and hold 
them security for any terms you like to make. In discounting, any- 
where from Brusa to Bagdad the ball is at your feet, and you can kick 
it where you please. You cut out tho Armenian Saraffs,—gentlemen 
who, as I know to my cost, think nothing of six por cent. a month on 
unexceptionable security. In short, Hemprigge, it's more than a field 
that opens to us there; it is a province, with no limits but the horizon. 
Work it as we please, we shall never see a tenth of it under cultivation 
in our day.” ’ 

Were we not right in saying that this glowing picture was as 
good as any statement submitted to a general meeting? But Mr. 
Shand treats business throughout in this tone, throwing a halo of 
enchantment over balance-sheets, and making ‘ £5 paid” intoa 
fairy vision. Such magic, indeed, brings with it its own punish- 
ment, and the events at the end of the story resemble a trans- 
formation scene in a pantomime rather than anything in life. Yet 
a crowning surprise was needed after the scene at the last general 
meeting where Hugh gives up all his property, and if Mr. Shand 
had stopped short of the fullest measure of restitution he might 
have perpetrated an anti-climax. As it is, the whole story is in 
keeping. 





THE GLOBE EDITION OF COWPER.* 

Tr is fitting that one of the most familiar of English poets should 
be included in the beautiful ‘ Globe” series. Cowper's poetry 
lacks colour, and music, and wealth of thought, when compared with 
thatof Keats, and Shelley, and Wordsworth; but its admirable truth- 
fulness, its correctness, and almost pre-Raphaelite minuteness of 
description ; its pathos, which has been rarely excelled ; its humour, 
which is always genuine, and the manly tone which marks the 
best of his verse, will secure to it, there can be little doubt, a per- 
manent place in literature. Moreover, Cowper has especial claims 
upon the student of English poetry. He stands between Pope, 
who died when he was a schoolboy, and Wordsworth, who was a 
young man when Cowper himself died in 1800, The consummate 
genius of Pope has secured for him a high, and despite temporary 
depreciation, a growing reputation as the satirist and poet of society, 
but of external nature Pope knew nothing. When he attempts to 
describe it, he invariably blunders; and if he could not transfer to 
his page the natural objects which passed before his eyes, still less was 
he able, like Wordsworth, to sce into the life of them, and to appre- 
ciate their spiritual meaning. Cowper, on the other hand, loved 
Nature with the simplicity of a child, and studied her with the 
calm perseverance which is the gift of mature age. Thomson was 
perhaps as loving, if not as careful an observer of the aspects of 
nature; but in **'The Seasons” there is so much that is false in 
sentiment and diction, that the influence of the poem for good 
has been slight when compared with that exercised by * The 
Task ;” and it would be easy to show, did space permit, that 
Thomson's position in the line of our poets—an honourable one, 
doubtless—is not by any means so distinctly marked as that 
occupied by Cowper. 

Mr. Benham’s biographical introduction to the volume before us 
is distinguished by judgment and good feeling with regard to all 
that forms the personal history of the poet, and he has apparently 
deemed it best to abstain as much as possible from critical com- 
ment on the works. ‘The little he does say will not perhaps 
strike the admirer of Cowper as sufficiently appreciative, but 
he is no doubt correct in the assertions that Cowper’s rhymes are 
more frequently inexact than those of any English poet; that his 
reflections in **The ‘Task” upon the world without are of the 
poorest kind; that “the hard and revolting view of religion which 
he took from his theological friends, was not corrected by any ex- 
perience of those at whom he railed ; ” and that ‘ his indiscriminate 
abuse of pursuits that did not interest him might just as fairly be 
applied to his own.” Of the translation of Homer there may be 
more room for disagreement. Mr. Benham writes :—‘‘ I do not 
feel competent to criticize it. It seems to me dreary and dull, but 
not more so than other translations of Homer. Ile was qualified 
by his scholarship, which Pope was not. ‘The translation therefore 
is probably as accurate as any translation can be. But he had no 
sympathy for the wars and battles. Arthur Clough’s commentary 
on it is, after all, the most exhaustive: ‘ Where is the man who 


has ever read it?’ Ilis undertaking it at all seems to me one of 
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the misfortunes arising from the breach with Lady Austen. 
She might have suggested something better than the wasting of 
five years in such profitless labour.” ‘To which verdict we have 
two objections to make. The one is that Clough’s commentary 
might be exhaustive if it were true, but as Cowper's Homer has 
been read by many readers with pleasure (and, as far as the Odysscy 
is concerned, we include ourselves among the number), the state- 
ment will not hold water. The second is that the labour, even if 
unappreciated by the public, cannot justly be called ** profitless,” 
since, for the time, it relieved the poet from the fearful weight of 
misery that oppressed him. ‘‘I am the busiest man,” he wrote, 
**that ever lived sequestered as I do, and am never idle. My 
days accordingly roll away with a most tremendous rapidity.” 

Mr. Benham’s memoir, though slight in texture, has more of 
biographical than of critical interest. Ie tells us little that is 
new, but he takes, upon the whole, a wise and generous view 
of much that is already known and that has caused consider- 
able differences of opinion. With regard to Cowper's insanity, he 
writes :—‘‘ I do not believe certainly that religious opinions were 
the original cause of the madness. When I began the study of 
this life, I believed that I should find that the views were merely 
the form which the madaess happened to take. But this belief I 
cannot now hold. It became as clear to me as any demonstration 
could make it, that the Calvinistic doctrine and religious excite- 
ments threw an already trembling mind off its balance, aud 
aggravated a malady which but for them might probably have 
been cured.” We think that Mr. Benham is right, and that the 
poor mad poet was unfortunate in his religious advisers. One of 
the earliest of them, the Rev. Martin Madan, who made himself 
notorious long afterwards as the advocate of polygamy, fretted the 
tender spirit of Cowper in the first dreadful days of his suffering 
by theological quibbles; and John Newton, warm-hearted, faithful, 
unselfish though he was, could not have understood his friend's 
malady, since he encouraged him to pray in public, although to do 
so was an agony to him, and told him afterwards, at the time when 
Cowper was hopeless of God’s love, that he could not expect the 
restoration of his Christian privileges while he visited his Roman 
Catholic friends the Throckmortons, and while he indulged in a 
country walk on the evenings of the Lord's Day. Cowper was unfor- 
tunate, too—can it be doubted ?—in the neighbourhood which he 
selected for a residence. For nincteen years he and Mrs. Unwin lived 
together at Olney, one of the dampest, dullest, dreariest of towns, 
so badly drained, or so utterly without drainage, that in the wet 
weather Mr, Newton went to his church in pattens ; and Cowper 
writes, no doubt with playful exaggeration, that the pleasant walks 
in the vicinity were only for fine weather, and that a gravel walk 
thirty yards long was all they had to move on for eight months in 
the year. As far as concerns health, both bodily and mental, 
Cowper probably suffered considerably from the situation he had 
chosen. But Mr. Benham hints, and we have read the remark 
elsewhere, that the comparatively tame beauty of Buckingham- 
shire scenery suited him admirably as a rural poet. What he 
might have accomplished had he lived, like his biographer Southey, 
in the presence of mountains, it is impossible to say. Cowper 
never travelled, and never saw a mountain in his life. He even 
speaks of being oppressed by the tremendous height of the 
Sussex hills. The circle of his knowledge, too, was equally limited. 
He was a sound classic, and he was a devout admirer of Milton 
and of Churchill (‘the great Churchill,” he calls him); but he 


knew little of any modern literature, nothing of science, nothing | 
of philosophy, very little of history, and blundered woefully when 


he attempted to write about politics. It may be even asserted 
that he was a better carpenter than theologian, and that the boxes 
he made for his hares, his rabbit-hutches, his bird-cages, and his 
summer-house did him more credit than the harsh and narrow 
Calvinism which he mistook for Christianity. But no system of 


theology could sour a nature so sweet and so tender as that of | 


Cowper. Ilis charity was broad, his love for mankind was great, 
his sympathy with human sorrow resembled that of the Master 
whose love for others he*never doubted; but who, he believed as 
surely, had left him never to return. 
is true of Cowper, that he learnt in suffering what he taught in 
song. 

The Globe memoir has the merit of condensing our latest know- 
ledge of the poet, and the edition contains also a few verses 
hitherto unpublished. The late Mr. Bruce, in his interesting 


biography prefixed to the beautiful Aldine edition, after observing 
that one story related to account for Cowper's second attack of 
insanity has no evidence to support it, adds, “* Equally without 
foundation is the story that he had offered marriage to Mrs. Unwin, 
and had been accepted ; but that excitement consequent upon such 


‘| 


If it be true of any poet, it | 


an engagement, or anxieties connected with interposed doubts, 


overthrew his mind. It seems a great pity that they did not 
marry, but there were, no doubt, reasons against it with which we 
are not acquainted. ‘There are none for believing the story of the 
offer and its consequences.” 

‘This was written five years ago. 
William Bull published his Wemorils of John Newton, in which he 
gives an extract, hitherto unpublished, from his diary, which states 
that an offer had been made, and that marriage was anticipated, 

‘* They were congenial spirits,” Newton writes, “ united in the 
faith and hope of the Gospel, and their intimate and growing 
friendship led them in the course of four or five years to an en- 
gagement of marriage which was well known to me and to most of 
their and my friends, and was to have taken place in a few months, 
but was prevented by the terrible malady which seized him about 
that time.” Mr. Benham observes that this settles the question, 
but it is remarkable that Southey, an accurate and conscientious 
writer, who is rarely wrong in his facts, remarks in his Life wy 


In 1869, however, the Rey 


Cowper, **'That no such engagement was either known or suspected 
by Mr. Newton, I am enabled to assert, and who can suppose 
that it would have been concealed from him?” Mr. Benham, by 
the way, is incorrect in saying that Mary Unwin was ouly four 
or five years Cowper’s senior, for according to the tablet in 
Dereham Church, she was born in 1724, whereas the birth-year 
of the poet was 1731. And we can find no ground whatever for 
the editor's very decisive statement that Lady Austen would 
gladly have married Cowper. The probabilities, on the con- 
trary, are (for we have no facts to guide us) that though Lady 
Austen had undoubtedly a warm affection for the poet, his circum- 
stances forbade all thoughts of any closer tie than that of friend- 
ship. For when at the age of fifty (a mature age truly fora 
lover) Lady Austen and Cowper met for the first time, he had 
| passed through the second attack of insanity, from the delusions 
/ of which he never wholly recovered. ‘That there was some senti- 
| ment on Cowper's side is probable enough, and we agree with 
| Mr. Benham that a woman who was not a sister could only put 
| one interpretation upon the following verses, printed for the first 
time in the Globe Cowper :— 
“To a Lapy wo wore A Lock or ms Hair ser wirn Diamonps. 
“The star that beams on Anna’s breast 
Conceals her William's hair, 
’T was lately severed from the rest 
To be promoted there. 
The heart that beats beneath that breast 
Is William’s well I know, 
A nobler prize and richer far 
Than India could bestow. 
. She thus his favoured lot* prefers, 
To make her William shine ; 
The ornament indeed is hers, 
But all the honour mine.” 





r . r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
dna 
The North British Review, October. (Edmonston and Douglas.)— 
Every ono should read the article on the “ Vatican Council,” which we 
may take to be an authoritative exposition of the views and feelings of 
the minority, while giving at the samo time an account of the aims 
and policy of the dominant faction. It is obviously inspired by the 
knowledge of an acuto observer who had the best opportunities. We 
can seareely say that it throws any absolutely new light on the matter ; 
but it puts the whole history very‘clearly and distinctly. And there are, 





| by way of illustration, some very remarkable extracts from the speeches 

of some of the liberal leadors, some of which are, we believe, questioned by 
| tho other side as of very doubtful authenticity. The upshot of the whole, 
as far as the genuinely liberal section is concerned, seems to be that it re- 
fuses to allow the ecumenicity of the Council, a new proof of tho vanity of 
| these attempts to bind the human conscience and reason. Another notabl 


article on ecclesiastical subjects is that on “ The Russian Church and 
| Clergy,” a picture unfavourable, but not, we should think, judging from 
the information that comes to us from other sources, too unfavourable a 
sketch of tho position of the secular clergy of Russia. A “ Papa” or 
Parish Priest seems little more than a machino for administering the 
Sacraments. All the ability of the Church is to be found among the 
Regulars, to whom alone indeed its great careers are open. The other 
| articles on “The Moabite Inscription,” “The Poems of Shelley,” “The 
Growth of a Trade Union,” “ Philosophy, Psychology, and Metaphysics, ” 
and “The Uses and Requirements of English Diplomacy,” seem quite 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


up to tho mark of what is a very ablo Review, though a little wanting 


A Critical and Commercial Dictionary of Vie Works of Painters. By 
Frederick P. Seguier. (Longmans.)—Wo do not mean to depreciato 


| 
| in variety. 
! 


| Mr. Seguier’s ability as a critic when we say that this volume derives 





* No doubt, as Mr. Benham suggests, “lot” is a misprint for “lock.” 
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noticeable pictures sold in this country during this century have fetched | Gunite (J. ), Church Design for Congregations, 8vo ..(Smith & Elder) 10/6 
who, however genuine , Dante, The ae ommedia, trans by Ford, er 8vo (Smith & Elder) 12/0 


isa very desirable thing for many collectors, 
their love of art, cannot afford to disregard the pecuniary valuo of their 
They will find here, not, indeed, an exhaustive statement, 


possessions. 


but one which is sufficiently wide in oxtent to be very useful. 
great pictures, some of those, for instance, which have from time to time 


Ewald (A.C 


Grimm (A. T. 
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Gray (J. C.), Bible Love, 1200....ccccccocsssecoccoecocesesess (Hodder & Stoughton) 3,6 





Von), Memoirs of Alexs indra, late Empress of Russia, 2 vols 





been purchased for the nation at very high prices, are not included in the eR R ae 


list, which, indeed, is chiefly drawn from the recorded transactions of 
one great firm of art auctioneers ; but the number of works catalogued is 
upwards of eight thousand, and the prices range from the smallest sums, 
* which Sidney Smith used to make the limit of his 


the “two pounds 
pictorial purchases, up to four thousand. 


The Prophecies of Our Lord and ITis Apostl-s. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) —This is a volume 
of sermons preached by Dr. Hoffmann, who is one of the King’s Chaplains 
The theology which we find in such 


Translated by M. J. Evans. 


in the Cathedral Church of Berlin. 
a place is certain to be very different in every 


commonly get from Germany. These sermons accordingly are decidedly 
Conservative in tone, more strongly so, perhaps, in their occasional 
allusion to politics (as when we read, in allusion to 1848, “ the crater of 
the volcano is again quiet, which, nine years ago, poured forth its masses 
of burning leva”’), than in their theology, for German orthodoxy is not as 
English orthodoxy. Dr. Hoffmann, for instance, has too much of tho 
critical spirit of his country to fall into the snare of attempting literal 


and historical interpretations of the prophecies. 
a certain breadth in his treatment. 
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In substance, however, he agrees in 
sentiment and opinion with the theology and scriptural exegesis which 
we find in the Evangelical school of this country. 
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Gas atdask. Admission, Is. 








COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR,} ti "):27ti2E"" 





UTRITIOUS SOUP in 10 MINUTES. 





WHITEHEAD & Co.'s PURE ESSENCE of BEEF 
lib. equalling 42 Ib. of Butchers Meat, is certifled as 
tuost valuable by eminent Medical Men. Sold in 


boxes from 2s 3d by all Grocers, Italian Warehouse- 


men, and Chemists, and Wholesale of Copland and 


Cv. Travers and Sons, Preston and Sous, Crosse 
and Blackwell, and E. Lazenby and Son. 
As deacons to the sick and wounded, 





B®: AGG’S VEGET ABL E C u AR COAL 
> BISCUITS are the most effectual preservers of 
liealth ever offered to the public ; they absorb all impure 
gases in the Stomach and Bowels, and speedily eradi- 
te worms from the system, No nursery shouli | 
without them. Sold by all Chemists in tins, Is 
and 8s each, end by J. L. BRAGG, Sole ay ri 
Wigmore street, Cavendish square. 





( XYGEN ATE D WATE R holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
tat sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
puitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints, 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Drugzgists. 


. saeees COUGH LOZ ENG Es Ss 

are daily recommended for Coughs, Colds, 
Testimonials from the 
sold in boxes, Is I}d, and 
and wholesale, 

















Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. 
st eminent may be seen. 
tins, 2s 9d each, by all Druggists, &c., 
7! St. Paul's Churchyard, 








( ) I N I NE 
ma: many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered, tuo often pre- 
de its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
erises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
iver. Each wine-glassful contains suilicient Quiniue 
») make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
Lchoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WIN E, 
rthe result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincip: led imitator did 
iinine in the manufacture of Lis Win 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 
WATERS and W IL L IAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
‘er House, 34 t , London Agents—E. 
Worceste 








not use 4 





Lewis and Co., 





| |S Spouneeer’ AST. — EPPS’S COCOA.— 
Grateful and Comforting. 
Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled— 
JAMES EPPS and CO., — popathic Chemists, 
aon 


AN EVENING DR INK—CAC AC: \OINE. 
Cacao Nibs on the re mi »val of the oil fall into 
powder, and this powder is Cacavine, Cac aoine con- 
tains neither sugar nor any other admixture whatever. 
Cacaoine makes one of the lightest, thinnest of warm 
drinks, and is the most desirable of all for use in the 
later hours of the day, Cacavine, by reason of the 
ingenious method by which the oil is removed, pre- 
serves all the fine natural flavour of cacao nibs. 
JAMES EPPS and CoO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 
{ IEBIG C ‘OMP ANY'S 'S§ EXTRACT of 
4 MEAT.—FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 
signature on 


CAUTION. — Require Baron Liebig's 
every Jar and Tin. 
5-lb Tins supplied in enormous quantities to both 
Fr ich and German troops in the Held, and this sizo 
specially recommended to Relief Committees, 


IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Palmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tivus, easily. digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most "delicate stomach, 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warechousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, W. 


TOTHING 
L AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNE 
and CO. have at length, with the a d of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid, Lt is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s, each ; also 5s, 7s. Gd and 15s, 
including brush. 


OUN GOSNE 
eF TOOTH PASTE i: 















each, 


ILL & COS CILERRY 
rreatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the seeth a} : whiter ne 5, protects 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag 
v > tothe breath. Price In 6d per pot. 

To be tas of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel passage, 93 Upper Thames street, London. 














[AUSTRALIAN WINES, 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED, 
Unsurpassed for quality and cheapness, 
LEIGH & APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 
150 Fenchurch street, London, E.C. 
Claret.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—Champagne. 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 

No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 278 
No.3. Dinner Claret, 248 | No. 1. Supper Champagne, 363 
No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No. 3. Dinner C hampagne, bis 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is reeomme snded by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Bri andy, Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or e xportation, Quota- 
tious on application to Messrs, DUNVLLLE and CO,, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Odices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


OTICE.—KINAHAN’S LL 
WHISKY DEPOL. 
KINAHAN and Co, have REMOVED to their new 
and spacious premises, No, 6A GREAT TITCHFLELD 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, leading from Margaret 
street, Re “gent street, and Market street, Oxford street. 
KINAHAN'’S LL. WUISKY.—This famous and most 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 





| some than the finest Cognac Brandy. 


IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA | 


Can be obtained all over the kingdom, in the well- 
known sealed and labelled bottles, or in bond for ex- 
portation at the London Docks, Wholesale Agents to 
Messrs. Bass, Guinness, and Younger, and Dealers in 
Foreign Wines and Spirits. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRE for 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 1,548. 


The only kind guaranteed to stand, 


25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 
DE LIGHTFUL and LASTING 


with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
UNITED SERVICE” 


A FRAGRANCE, 


piexion, by using the celebrated * 
SOAP TABLETS, 44 and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J GC. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandier, 





SHAPMANS ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS GENUINE. 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 





BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 
DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


PROFESSIONAL 


TESTIMONIAL-WRITERS. 





SAFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL (@2222° 


m0) 
. 


Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (issued Monthly, post-free). It is a Safe and Reliable Guide for Capitalists, Shareholders, 


Trustees, Investors, and Executors.—Messrs. SHARP and CO., Sharebrokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


Established 1852. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHA M—Manuwfactory and Show-ltooms, Broad strect. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


All articles marked in plain figures, 


(ESTABLISHED 1807.} 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD, 





SMOKELESS STOVES.—NO FLUES.—PORTABLE. 
N ASH and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 
CONSERVATORIES and all other places, from 

12s 6d to Six Guineas. PATENT FUEL, ISs per 1201b.; 
in bags and sacks of 30 1b. and 60 Ib, at 4s 6d and 9s 

AMERICAN CHARCOAL BOX-IRONS, alway 
bright for use, without cleaning. The Iron is a minia- 
ture portable stove. Light, cheap, clean, and durable, 
Price 5s, 6s. and 7s. 

Masticating, Mincing, and Sausage-Filling Machines 
of the best makers, 10s 6d. 

The COTTAGE KNIFE CLEANERS give to Knives 
@ brilliant polish and keen edge with little labour, 
3s 6d. 7s 6d, 10s 6d. 

PORTABLE VAPOUR BATH, with Medical Testi- 
monials.—Bath and large Cloak, £1 11s 6d. 

SWAN NASH, Ironmonger, 253 Oxford street, and 
JOYCE'S STOVE DEPOT, 119 Newgate street. 








Lys 


y CLEAR COMPLEXION.— 

AX GODFREY’'S EXTRACTof ELDER-FLOWERS 
has long been known for its surprising effect in soften- 
ing, improving, and preserving the Skin, and in ren- 
dering the Complexion clear and beautiful. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 


| PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 


| worn during sleep. 


and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
A descriptive circular muy be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to tt) forwarded by 


| post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 


It removes | 


Tan, Sunburn, &c., and all disfigurements pro- | 
duced by sudden changes in the weather; cures | 
Pimples, Humours, and other Eruptions, and by 


persevering in its use the Skin becomes delicately 
soft, clear, and smooth, GODFREY'S EXTRACT of 
ELDER-FLOWERS possesses a delightful fragrance, 
and is an indispensable adjunct to the Toilet and 
Nursery. Sold in bottles, price 2s 9d., by all Chemists 
and Perfumers. 
N FROSTY and FOGGY WEATHER 
SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR will be found 
a great source of comfort by persons suffering from 





asthma and disorders of the chest and lungs. For 
temporary and local affections, such as wheezing, 


irritation of the throat, palpitation of the heart, hoarse- 
ness of the voice, influenza, &., Spencer's Pulmonic 
Elixir affords immediate relief, while, in more chronic 
disorders, as periodical coughs or inveterate asthma, 
itis equally valuable in its effects, though, of course, 
longer perseverance in the use of the medicine is 
required. May be had of all medicine-vendors in the 
kingdom, in bottles at 1s 14d and 2s 9d each. 


the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Doubie ditto, 31s Gd, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls sd, 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, Is lod. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
oltice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. : 
igen tog STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 





1) &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 





They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
Price 


&e. 
and are drawn on like an ordiuary stocking. 
4s 6d 7s Gd, lUs, and Lés each; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WUITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour aud beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediutely checked. 
THIN Hair thickened, 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all daudriff, 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








| ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 

DISHES, in every variety, aud of the newest 
and most reecherché patterns, are on SHOW at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. tin dish covers, 
14s 6d the set of six; elegant modern patterns, 35s 6d 
to 49s Gdthe set; Britannia metal, with or withoutsilver- 
plated handles, £3 2s to £6 8s the set of tive; electro- 
plated, £9 to £26 the set of four: block tin hot-water 
dishes, with wells for gravy, L2s to 30s; B nnia metal, 
21s to S's; electro-plated on Britannia metal, full size, 
£5 5s; ditto on nickel, full size, £10, 


[ AMPS of ALL SORTS 
4 


Block 









and 
BURTON invites 
LAMPS. The 

carefully 
prices, com- 
in Ss to £7 10s, 
to ensure their 


PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S. 
inspection of this Season’s SHOW of 
collection of French Moderateur L 
selected at Paris, deties competition. ‘ 
plete with Chimuey and Globe, vary fy 
Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but 
proper action WILLIAM 8S. BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 4s lvd per gallon, 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s 6d each ; Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 3d per doz. Lumps of all other 
descriptious are on Show in great variety. 
\ ILLIAM §S& BURTON, 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, seus a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and llans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free. Oxford street, W.; 1, 
14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the Unite! Kingdom by 
railway is trifling, WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small tixed rate 
VYABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, aud by the 
Mauufacturers, 

Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists (Established 1815), 
64 Ludgate hill, City, aud 56 Har W 
Where they practise their unique 

deutistry. 























Inhle 






ystel of paiuless 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a@ natural redness to the gums. Price ls td. 
GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE, 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d, 
GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teet iders the teeth 
suuud and useful fur mastication. Price ls td. 





GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
and astirmas the tooth itself. Tuis beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth and prevents decay. Price ds. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated mouth wash is most refreshing; it 
strengtheus the gums, eradicates ta nd all injuri- 
ous secretious. Should be on eve t-tuble. Price 5s. 
Gabriel's toothbrush, ls, Ask fur G 8 preparatious. 












“LA SILENCIEUSE” SEWING MACHINE, 


(At 210 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.), IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


Mado of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of light, and burning to the 


end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. 
also in odour, whence the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell of, and Aervs, wax. 


They resemble in appearance the very whitest bleached beeswax, 
They will be found a great boon and ornament to all 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS, 


The intense heat and injury caused by the uso of gas to gilding and pictures being avoided by their use. 
To be had in all sizes, 1s 3d per lb. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. 


all Climates. 


The Patentees, 


Their great hardness adapis them fos 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
Who supply the trade only, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these wonderful Candles can be obtained. 
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ATA LVERN COLLEGE.—On 
N Thursday, December 15, the ANNUAL ELEC- 
TION will be held to Scholarships tenable at the 
Boarding-Houses ; two of £90 for two years, and two of 
£9) for one year. Of these, two will be awarded for 
Classical merit. and two for Mathematical. Candidates 
must be below the age of 15, except in the case of a 
previous holding of such a Scholarship. Regard will be 
peid to difference of of age | in the candidates. 


“HEWITT: KE Y’S COURSE 


R. T. 
M on COMPAR ATIVE GRAMMAR of Twenty 
Lectures, on MONDAYS from 4.30 to 545 pm. Fee, 
£11s. The Introductory Lecture on November 21 is 
open to the Public 
A detailed Pr spe ‘tus at University College. 


Ev ITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 


"4 Mansion House street, opposite the Mansion 
se. Lo yndon. 
—_ Drrecrors. 
Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
John Harvey, Esq. 











Sir Frederick Po!'lock, 


Part., Vir resident. | Sir Walter Charles James, 
James Spicer, Exy., Vice- | dart. 

Presiden | John Alldin Moore, Esq. 
John Charles Burgoyne, | John €Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 

Esq. | John Charles Templer, 
Lord George Cavendish,} Esq 

MP. Richard Twining, Esq. 


John Walter, Exq., M.P. 
John Kemp Welch, Esq. 
Ex-Directors, 
Esq. | Richard Gosling, Esq. 
yvell, Esq. 
tention is particularly requested to the following 
: resulting from the principles on which 
} ety was founded in the year 1762, and upon 
which it has ever since been conducted, 
1. It has never allowed Commission or employed 
Agents under any circumstances, whereby more than 


Frederick Cow 
William E:dlwar 








George Fenning 
George Sec 








Two Millions Sterling have been saved to the assured, 
2. Being a purely Mutual Office, the whole of the 
Capita! and P rofits belong exclusively to the Assured, 


no P yrtion being diverted for dividends to Shareholders, 
The investe ed eay pital is £4,699,000, 





ry The whole expenses of management are on an 
average only about 2} per cent. on the annual ineome, 
5. The Society accepts the surrender of its policies 


at their true value, without any deduction, thereby 
r loss by forfeiture totally unnecessary. 


> Lives of persons residing at a distance from 





London may be assured without requiring their per- 
sonal attendance at the Office. Assurances ean thus be 
effected with xpense, or the intervention of Agents, 
by direct correspondence with the Office in London. 


J. W. , STEPHENS IN, 


Gave CE.—LEA and PE RRINS’. 
* THE ene ESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce, 
lmy roves the appetite and aids digestion, 
UVnrivalled for piquaney and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BLWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS’ on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Pes TEETI Land their DIFFICULTIES 
, and Scientifleally treated by Mr. 
SIMEON i. EY, Sen., Surgeon-Dentist, Memb, 
Coll. Dent sts of England, 6 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER 
4 he only London address, Morning Post, 
IS70, says: “The author shaws a sound and 
ul knowledge of dental mechanism. His patent 
jal t oth is admirable, and needs only to be 
nerally adopted.”—Morning Advertiser, 
We have satisfaction in noticing this 
ns aiittle e pamphlet. The author is evidently 
ile attainments in the profession, and his 
system of applying artillcial teeth appears to 
‘ut as it is ingenious, all wires or springs 
teeth flt by self-adhesion.”"—Court 
2 mtains much useful and special 
1 dental surgery and mechanism, The 
ted system of supplying artificial teeth 
appears to combine the great desideratum to those in 
need of such appliances,” Consultation and every 

information free 


Ss" ANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
Kin ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 


Actuary. 








for artifi 
known to be 
Oct. 25, 1576 
















NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
UNDAY MORNING, 


kK consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Thoughtful. Royal 8vo, toned paper, handsomely 
printed, 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Partner required, 
with from £3,000 to £5,000, in a valuable Manu- 
facturing Business in London. Any Gentleman wish- 
ing for ‘active, profitable employment will find this a 
favourable opportunity. 
Apply to Messrs. THOMPSON and SON, Solicitors, 
60 Corahill, , E. Cc, 





vy NTI E SRE) EXHIB TION of C ABIN ET 
PICTURES in OIL, DUDLEY GALLERY, 
Egyptian Hall, Piceadilly. The FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, daily from 10 till 5. 
Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE L. Hon. See. 


~IGH PEENTH ANNUAL W INT ER 

4 EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES by 
BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN 
at the French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall, from half-past 10 
till 5 o'clock. Admission, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 


JUCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

street and Chariug cross, London.—Eastablished 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 


GEV. W. LOVELL, See. 


HALL, 





BANK OF SOUTIT AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY RoYAL CHarrenr, 1847, 

[ ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
que LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Coruhill, 








Orrices:—1 Dale street, Liverpool; and 
Charing Cross, London, 
At the ANNUAL MEETING, held February 25, 
1870, the Report of the Directors for the year 1869 
showed that 





The Fire Premiums Were........0.c0.s0+00.0008 eee LIM G16 
The New Life Premiums £24,085and the total 272.344 
The Annuities payable .... eccsecsccesescees 56121 

3,680,617 


The Invested Funds .. x 
AUG. HENDRIKS, Actuary an i Re eidont Secretary. 


gp ME eatAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CuHikF OrFriIce—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OF FICE—No, 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1520, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Auuuities only 
L656 per annum, 

The Assets : 
amountto £ 

Of the Subscribed C Japital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 





rally invested in First-class Securities 









paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ALF A MILLLON 
has been paid by the 
RALLWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving. Walking, Hunting, &c.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58 insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for injury. 

A Bonus to all Poliry-holders of flve years’ standing 
has been deelired, payable in and after i871. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oflices, 64 
Cornhill, and 10 Regent street, London, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


E | LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
“de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZEN BY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 





spe 1 ‘es Whis kers and thiekens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent r 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 245 High 
Holb ion, and all Chemists. 
{* ALK. C U RLING FLU ID, 248 High 
Holborn. London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CU RLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemens’ Hair immediately | 
at is applied ld at 3s 6d, sent free fer 54 stamps. 
Had ot Chemists, 
HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 


n.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
‘immediately itis used. It is permanent, 











y natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 
AIR DEST ROT Se — 2448) High 
? Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY rem . "sper yus hair from the face, neck, 


Price 3s 6d, sent 





and arms, without effect to the skin. 
r 54 stany ti ul of all Chemists 


| AIR COLOUR WASH.—By damp- 
head with this beautifully perfumed 

days the huir assumes its original colour, 
by an occasional using. 10s 6d, sent 
ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 


Chemists. 


. ing th 
W 30, In two 
and remiins s 
for stamps. 

London, and all 


TORMS in DOGS are promptly 


Holborn, 





i removed by one dose of NALDIRE’S POW- 
DERS, which at the same time give tune to the 
stomach and produce first-rate condition in Dogs 






3 6d, and 5s per packet, of all Chemists, and 


oi BARCLAY and SONS, 95 Farringdon street, London, 





and Manufacturers of the Pickies, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments 80 long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 13 Trinity 
street, London, S8.E. 


HAE EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SUN, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


OLLOW AY’S OIN r MEN r AND 
PILLS.—Physical Exhaustion.—At no time of 

the year are preventives to disease more imperatively 
demanded than at this season. The heat causes the 
decomposition of animal! and vegetable matters, whence 
exhalations arise, and, mixing with the atumosphere, 
enters the blood, through the medium of the lungs. 
Holloway’s Vintment, well rubbed upon the chest twice 
a day, penetrates to those vital organs, and thoroughly 
cleanses them and the circulation from all morbid 
taints, which would hence be disseminated through the 
system, and give rise to serious maladies. The great 
advantage of this external treatment will be appre- 
ciated by invalids suffering from irritability of the 
bowels, or excessive weakness, where the slightest 
apericnt medicine cannot be adiministe 























| 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Fair France; Impressions of a 
Traveller, By the Author of “JouNn HALirax.” 
1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
“A truly fascinating volume. There is much that is 
very beautiful and charming in these recollections.”"— 
cho. 
“ This is emphatically a 1 book. It is ch 
FO oer eg ically a good bov is charmingly 


A Hunter's Adventures in the 


GREAT WEST. By Parker GILLMone (@Unierr’ », 
Author of “Gan, Rod, and Saddle,” &. 8y¥o, with 


Illustrations, 15s. 
The Seventh Vial; or, the Time 


of Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the 
Dethrouement of the Pope, and other Collateral 
Events. By the Rey. Joun Cummine, D.D. Sgconp 
EvITION, 1 vol., 6s, bound. 


Cheap Edition of Annals of an 
EVENTFUL LIFE. By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
Forming the New Volume of Hurst and Blackett's 
Standard Library. 5s, bound and illustrated. 

‘A racy, well-written, original novel. The interest 
never fligs."—Quarterly Review, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Harry Hotspur. By Anthony 


Tr LLOPE, Author of “ Framley Parsunage,” & 


Diary of a. Novelist. _ By the 


Author of “ Rachel's Secret,” &e. 
“There is much to like about this book, It is grace- 
ful, feminine, and unaffected; the writing is lucid and 
fluent, and we put down the book with a most favour- 
able impression.”"—/Pall Mall Gazette. 


Queen of Herself. By Alice King 
as s ne ot picauertcatalecn Urcslion an interest 
of the most exciting kind.” —Messenger. 
By 


The Village of the West. 
Rk. W. Bappt! LEY. 3 vols. 
“This novel comes up to the highest standard we 
could tix.” —Messenger. 
Claude. By Lady Blake. 3 vols. 
“*Claude ’ is a decided success.” —/’ost. 
™ 3 TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining ¢ an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
Gi. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
street, London, E.C. 


VOYAL POLYTECIINIC.—The 

W. PRAEGER FAMILY give their Reflhaed CON- 
CERTS daily at half-past 3 and 8.—Professor Pepper 
exhibits, daily at quarter to 3 and quarter past 7, the 
effects and deseribes the various modes of ¢wsing 
GHOSTS of human beings to appear aud disappear, 
crawl, leap, and dance on walls, or float in space; also 
shows the latest novelty, viz., Grotesque Shadow Faces 
produced on the screen by Walnut Kernels—Notes 
from a popular Opera by Suchet Champion.—The 
whole Is, 


H. * 


of Europe. 








NICOL L, Merchant Clothier to 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON. ..ccosseeee «41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
22 Cornhill, E.c, 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... «50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN, 
Pilot and Beaver Cloth Spencer Overcoats, 25s, 42s, 
2s 6d. 
Witney Nap and Beaver Overcoats, 3ls 6d 
to 63s, 
Ktiding and Walking Overcoats, in milled Melton 
and C he viot cloths, 42s, 
Treble-milled Deyon Cloth Overcoats, from 105s, 
Overcoats for the Promenade, or demi-iress, of 
light, warn, Hine, soft cloths, lined throughout with 
quilted silk, £6 ¢ 
Irish Frieze Overcvats 


from 





The Nicoll, 56in. long, 52s 64, 
The Traveller, 48in. long. 633, 
‘The Curragh, 52in. long, 

Inverness Wing © apes, with or without sleeves, aud 
of various materials and lengths, 423 to 63s, 

Winter Cheviot Fourteen-Shilling Trou 

Winter Angola Trousers, I8s, 21s, 253, 23s, 59s. 

For BOYS. 

Spencers and other Overcuats, in frieze, pilot, Mel- 
ton, beaver, or Witney cloths from 153 64 to dis 6d, 
according to size. 








ba Ol, 





ra. 


For LADIES. 

The new Paletét Jackets for the coming season in 
rich furs, fur seal, fur beaver, and other suitable 
woullen fabrics, exquisitely shaped,and made with the 
same superior fluish as is so well known in H. 
Nicoll's celebrated paletots for gentlemen. 

Riding Habits, from three to eight guineas. 

The above can only be had at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses 
in London, Manchester, Liverpool, aud Birmingham, 
as given above. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW SEASON. 
See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


New Edition now ready. Postage free on application. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Revised List now ready. Postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIES CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER. 


New Edition now ready. Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR ARY (Limited), NE W OXFORD STREE 
City OFrFicE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


CHAPMAN AND HALLS LIST. 
THE Is70. 


WAR OF 
EVENTS AND INCIDENTS FROM THE BATTLE-FIE 
By COUNT DE LA CHAPELLE. 


French Correspondent of the Standard at the Seat of War. 


1 vol. 





LDS. 


[Reacdky, 
Mr, DICKENS'S 
With Illustrations and Portrait, price 7s 6d. 


TER Y OF EDWIN 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


LAST WORK. 


THE MYS DROOD. 


cond Edition, now ready 
TR Y LAP L A ND: 
A FRESH FIELD FOR SUMMER TOURISTS. 


By ALEXANDER H. HUTCHINSON, Captain R.A. 
Crown 8yo, 6s, with Map and Illustrations. 

* This is the title of a lively little book. giving an account of a summer excursion 
made in June aud July, 1869, by Captain Hutchinson, R.A., accompanied by his 
Wife.....0006 We must bid adieu to this pleasant little book, and we only bope that 
next summer there may be several pairs willing to try Lapland for their holiday.”— 
Times, Oct. ! 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
VOL. IIL, FORMING THE NEW VOLUME OF 
THE LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 9s. [On Nov, 15, 


CURIOSITIE OF TOTL, 
AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By Dr. WYNTER, Author of “ Oar Social Bees,” &c. 
2 vols, crown Svo, 18s. 
“ The articles vary in length and character, and treat of almost every subject, 
from the use of sewage to Venice, and from fish-culture to suicide. Dr. Wynter 


writes in each case with an interest so keen that, in spite of ourselves, it becomes 
infectious. He seems to combine the characteristics of at least three schools of 


writers. "—Observer. 











CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


; LADIES. 





GYMNASTICS — for 


{ USICAL 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, a Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Furniture, &c. be forwarded on application to 
OutStters, ue ext door to Somerset House, Strand, 








4, 


Leather Bags, Cabin 
THRESHER and GLENNY, 
London. 








Now published, price 2s 6. 


HOR AOE. 


By THEODORE 9" yeah | 
Being Vol. VI. | 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH | 
READERS, 


M.A. | 





A 


DEATH OF 





Edited by the Rey. W. LUCAS COLLINS, 
The previous Volumes of the Series contain:— eg... 
1. HOMER'S ILIAD. By th 
2. HOMER'S ODYSSE Vv tt 
3. HERODOTUS. By G.C. SWAYNE. | London: P 


4. CJESAR. By ANruony T Covent Garden, 
5. VIRGIL. By the Eprror. | 
A Volume will be published on the 
alternate mouth. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinbu 


first of every 


Regent street, W. 


rgh and London. | guinea to 


Hatt ~w0ks 
Tie EMPRESS EUGENIE, BISMARCK. BOURBAKL | ote sdiatel Ape i ie 
and BAZAILNE. } new publications, 


This day is published, price 2s, by post 2 
| etacel prices 


3 2 

JHAT is YOUR NAME, N. or M. ? } reduc eiede 

“A STRANGE STORY ” REVEALED, With | Booth’s, Churton’s, Hodg 

a Portrait of “ Monsieur N.,” and other doce ogcen ns, onic saaicasei Tt 
WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piceadilly, W., & all Booksellers, epaepeaiins 

Vol. IIL, price 7s 6d; Vol. 1V.. 

HE SLING and the Sl ‘ONE. 








TRLE 
MISSION 


price 7s 6d. 
By the | 





Feap. vo, cloth, price 6s, 
DE 
4 
A TRAGEDY; 
THE 


A POEM. 
By JOsePH SHIELD. 


Mr. Shield holds his own ground, and is no copyist. | ry » 
‘vse is marked both by melody and strength.”— | I HE 


ROVOST and Co., 36 


‘ ~ UNITED LIBRARIES, 507, 

— Subscriptions from 
any ameunt, according 
lish, French, 





gratis and pos 
italogue of surplus books offered for sale at greatly 
may also be had free on application.— 


ons’s, 








7 Regent street, 


REPORT of the iru AL COM- 
CONSIDEREI 





CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE.” 
Nearly ready, price One Shilling, profusely illustrated. 
1 orn > Y x ’ 
A STRANGE CASE, 
WITH FULL PARTICULARS, NOW FIRST MADE PUBLIC. 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “ TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 


FROM SEDAN to SAARBRUCK, via Verdun, 
Gravelotte, and Metz. By AN Orricer of the Royal Artillery. In 1 y if 


[Just ready. 


STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK-LORRE, 


By J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 8vo, 18s. 
PEASANT LIFE in By L. Ltoyp, 


Author of “The Game Birds of Sweden,” &c. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
A RIGHTED WRONG: a Novel. By Epuunp 


Yates, Author of * Black Sheep,” * The Forloru Hope,” * Broken to Hurness,"’ 
&e, 3 vols, 

The FLORENTINES: 
MONTEMERLI. In 3 yols. 

The QUEEN’S SAILORS: 
GREY. 

BAPTIZED WITH aCURSE : 
S. Drewry. 3 vols. 

GERALD HASTINGS: a Novel. 
of * No Appeal,” &c 

BEYOND THESE VOICES: 
the Earl of Desart, Author of * Only a Woman's 

BOUGHT WITH a PRICE: a 
Author of “ Golden Pippiu,” &e. In 1 vol. 

LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON: 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


SWEDEN. 


Svo, 183, 


a Novel. By the Countess 


By Evwirp 
[Ready this day, 


By Evira 


a Novel. 
3 vols. 


a Novel. 


By the Author 
a Nautical Novel. 


3 vols, 


By the 
[Just ready. 
By the 


[Just ready. 


B tl 
Love,” &c. 3 


Novel. 
a Novel. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


In quarto, price 10s 6a, se oy 
i ie MOABITE STONE; a Facsimile of the Original Inscrip- 
tion, with an English Translation and a Historical and Critical Commentary. 
By CunisTIAN D. Ginspurad, LL.D. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 





Paternoster row. 





A NE W SYSTEM ‘of PHILOSOPHY. 

I—FORM. 

IME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. Part I. Analysis 

of Perception and Association of Ideas. Part LU, Laws of Logic, with a 

Criticism on Hegel. By SuHApwortu LH. Wopason, dyo, price 16s, cloth. 
Il.—MATTER. 

HE THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. Book 

I. Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions; of the Will, of Reasoning, 

of Choice, of Character; aud their connectic on with the Cerebral Organization. 

Book IL, Logie of Ethie and Politic, containing a Logie of Jurisprudence, Political 

Economy, Philology, &e., with a General View ‘of the Connection of the Sciences, By 
the same Author, 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, cloth. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


JVEVIEW of ARCHITECKFURAL PROGRESS.—The 

W BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post, 4441, includes :—View and Plan 
of the Aged Pilgrim Retreat—Portrait of Mr. Hardwick, Architect—Mendelssohn 
and Shakespeare—Mr. T. H, Wyatt's Address at the Institute: Usefulness— 
Constrac tion and Beauty—Granites—Sanitary Rate of Prussian isox, &e.—i York 
street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 














Published this mnentta, richly bound, 
price half-a-guinea. 


KING ARTHUR. 








gilt edges, &c., 


L A: 


AND 
By Lord LYTTON, 
“TTOPETITV’S strated by Edward Haghes, Charles Greene, Clarko 
LU ( RE Til S:) Illustrated by Wiment Ha am, Rate treene, Claz 


CHARLTON TcckkR, Northumberland street, Strand. 





FIRST SNOW. 
By VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 
“ The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 
Had been heaping tleld and highway 
pee With a silence deep and white. 
I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little hvadstone stood, 
Now the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood.” 
Sent for 24 stamps.—DcrF and STewakt, 147 Oxford 


| street. 


Henrietta street, 





one 
supply required, 
and German, 
3, With list of 
A clearance 


to the + 


Prospectuses 
free. 





PONIATOWSEL 
“ The Prince, who is an 


| 
| PRINCE 
| 
} 





Saunders and | 
hear the 


and 


I A PENNA. 
4 





accomplished musician, has just comy a 
a charming song, * La Penna,” whic h cannot fail to 
| become a general favourite.” —Review. 


Sent for 24 stamps.—Durr and Srewart, 147 Oxford 


*CHURCH- street. 





), — See 











Rey. CHARLES VOYsEY, B.A. Crown 8yo, cloth. MAN'S SHILLING MAGAZINE,” for NOVEMBER. | 
| Post free fur fourteen stamps. > pant E 
Also, 8vo, pp. 43, sewed. Is; cloth, Is 6d | London: HOULSTON and Sons, 65 Paternoster row. 5 Next arn . 
EFENCE of the Rev. CHARLES | ———H\W————— HE GRUMBLER: 
| Political, Social, Literary. 


; VOYSEY, B.A., Vicar of Healaugh, rule 
Hearing of the Charges of Heresy preferr 
him in the Chancery Court of York ou the 
1869. 

London: TRUBNER and Co.. 


on the 





60 Paternoster row, London: 


GOVER NME NT SYSTE M of 
EDUCATION in PRUSSIA.—See 
MAN'S SHILLING MAGAZINE,” for 
Post free for fourteen stamps. 
HOULsTON aud Sons, 65 Paternoster row. 


*CHURCH- , 2 
Ni VEMBER, Solaque, qu possit facere et servare beatum, 
Illustrated, price 


2 & 3 Shoe lane, 


} 
| s See 
| “Nil admirari prope res est una Numici 
| 

| One 
| 


Penny, Weekly. 


Temporary Offices : Fleet street, E.C- 
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T! CHIMNEY CORNER. 


VIE C HIMNEY C ORNER. In 2d. 
| Weekly Numbers. And. with Supplements of 
Music, Fashion Plates, &c., in 1s Monthly Parts. 
CHIMNEY CORNER. The 
. Largest, and best Illustrated Family 
Paper in the World, 2d wee kly. 1s monthly. 


mule CHIMNEY CORNER. — Pro- 
spectuses, Cards, and Specimen Copies on appli- 
eation —Office, Warwick House, Paternoster row, E.C. 


mull 
Newest 


Now ready, Paris L and IL, price 6d each, postage 2d. 


EETON’S DICTIONARY of the 

SCIENCES, ART, and LITERARY KNOW- 

LEDGE. To be completed in from 24 to 26 Monthly 
Parts, price 6d each, 

Part L. contains upwards of 700 Distinet and Com- 
plete Articles, from Ato Anatomy. The more import- 
ant of . »se are—ADbreviation, Abdication, Abstinence, 
Acids, A stics, Affinity or Chemical Attraction, Age, 
Agriculture, Art, Alchemy, Alloy, Analogy, Analysis, 
and Anatomy. The Engravings represent—Abacus 
Abracadabra, Acoustics (Chladni’s Vibratory Figures), 
Adjutant, Jégis, Affronté, Albatross, Alchemist at 
Work, Alleeret Armour, Altar, Ammonites, Amphi- 
theatre (the Coliseum) at Nismes and at Verona, 
Amphore. 

Part If. contains upwards of 400 Articles, from 
Anatomy to Army. Among these are Anchor, Anemo- 
meter, Aneroid, Angling. Anglican Church, Anhydride, 























Aniline, Animal Chemistry, Animal Heat, Animal 
Kingdom, Animal Strength, Annuity, Ants, Ant-eater, 
Antelope, Antimony, Apes, Apocalypse, Apoplexy, 
Apostle, Apostolies, Apothecaries, Apple, Apprentice 
Aquarium, Aqueduct, Arabian Architecture, Arable 
Land, Arch, Archbishop, Archimedian Screw, Archi- 


tecture, Arians, Aristotelian Philosophy, Arithmetic, 
nians, Armour, Armstrong Gun, and Army. 
With full-page and other Dlustrations, 

London: Warp, Lock, & TYLER, Paternoster row, E.C- 





To-day, price 1s, postage 2d. 

Th: NEW VOLUME of BEETON’S NATIONAL RE- 
FERENCE BOOKS for the PEOPLE of GREAT 
BRITALN and IRELAND. 

MEN and 


3" LETON'S MODERN 
WOMEN. A British Biography, from the 
Accession of George LIT. to the Present Time. Also 
BEETON'S BRITISH RIOGRAPHY, from the 
Earliest Times to the Accession of George ILL. Is, 
postage 2d. And 
BEETON'S BRITISH GAZETTEER. A Topo- 
gr uphic al and Historical Guide to the United Kingdom. 
is, postage 2d. 


WARD, Lock, & TyLer, Paternoster row, E.C. 





London: 


‘rE LEVENTH SEASON. 
“ The Old, True, and Original Blue Boar.”"—Jilustrated 
Times, 
Price One Shilling, postage 2d. 
] EETON’S CHRISTMAS 
ANNUAL. LIBERTY HALL; or, the Modern 
Decameron. 
Consisting of One Head and 
Boccaccio :— 
7. The True Tale of Ti- 
mothy Tippington., 


Ten Tales, after 


1. Who Stole the Pig 
(illustrated) ? 





2. Guilty or Not Guilty ? 8. The Penalty of Invisi- 
3. A Night's s A lventures bility. 
llustre 9. The Assignation in the 
4. The Finger of Fate. Churchyard (Llus- 
5. The Biter Bit. trated). 
6. ‘Twixt Love and Duty}10. The Game for Life 
(Iilustrated). (illustrated). 
Also, 
The Blacksmith’s Daughter. A Successful Attempt to 


Plunder nearly a Hundred Poets. With Harmonious 


Effects. 
Hoppoles’ Patent. A New Domestic Farce for the 
Back Drawing-Room. By A New Countryman. 


IiJustrated. 

The Art of War. In Tableaux. Showing what has 
been done since the origin of the Club to the latest 
discoveries by the Rag and Famish in Pall Mall, by 
which whole armies settle their differences, and are 
themselves settled at the same moment. Three 
pages of Illustrations, 

Playing Cards and Working Cards. A Look at some 
Celebrities. Sixteen Extravagant Portraits. 

The Beginning of a New National Gallery, Being Por- 
traits of some Public Benefactors, 

A Visit to the Royal Academy of Arts, 1870. By 
Raphael Smithers, Jun. Eighteen Illustrations. 

Miss Dill’s Race. A Rhyming Narrative of what Befell 
a Lady in consequence of indulging in a Fit of Indig- 
tion. Illustrated. 

spondence, Acrostics, &c., &c. 

London Wanp, Lock, & TYLEn, Paternoster row, E.C. 





ou ARLES DIC KENS'S MOUSEHOLD 
ng CHRISTMAS STORIES Cheap 
In Two Series, in handsume wrapper, price 
lling each, 










First Series contains the Christmas Numbers from 
ISS] to 1854, 
1W h ut + Cartan us is as We Grow Older. 
2. A Round of Stories by the Christmas Fire. 
Another Round of Stories by the Christmas Fire ; 
an 
t. The Seven Poor Travellers. 
Second contains the Christmas Numbers from 
18555 to 1858, 
1. The Holly Tree Inn. 
: T Me k of the Golden Mary. 
4 i of Certain English Prisoners; and 
d Let. 





Ei ight Christmas Numbers bound together 
: thesame, in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 
Loudon: Wan, Lock, & TYLer, Paternoster row, E.C. 


SECOND YEAR, Greatly Improved, a LADY'S 
ANNUAL, consisting of CALENDAR for 1871, USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE for LADIES, ESSAYS, MORAL 
TALES, and a CHRONOLOGY of EVENTS, speci- 
ally compiled for the Year 1870. Price 1s, postage 2d. 

] EETON’S ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

ALMANAC, Nearly 200 Columns of Letter- 
press, beautifully printed. 

A few of the Contents of “ 

Almanac * 

Ladylike Girls and Fragal Housewives, In 4 Chapters, 

Calendar for 1871. With Vignette of Wild Flowers, 
and 48 Seasonable Epigrams. 

Sunday Lessons for the Year. 

Sacred Thoughts for Sundays. 

Sonnets for every Month in the Year. 

Spinnings in the Homestead, By the Silkworm. 

His Ideal Woman. 

Things das Season, and Dinners for every Month in the 
Yea 

Bi: oats Pages for Housekeeping Expenses for the 52 
Weeks. 

Coloured Needlework Pages: Honiton Lace Lappets, 
Neckties, and Sprigs for Appliqué Work, Antique 
Point Lace, Greek Lace. 

Four Coloured Plates:—Me Will he a Dood Boy, Me 
Will; Sweet. Sweet Little Birdie; Greedy Goaty, Take 
it All; Hold Tight, Charley, Hold Tight. 

A Mass of Useful Information; and 

BEETON’'S REGISTER of EVENTS at HOME and 
ABROAD for 1870. A Chronological Table of more 
than 500 of the Most Important Occurrences through 
the World daring the present Year. 

London: Warp, Lock, & TYLER, Paternoster row, F.C. 


Beeton'’s Englishwoman’s 
Is7l 


Sal. 








PARIS FASHIONS.—By BALLOON. 
HWE ENGLISHUWOMAN’S 
DOMESTIC MAGAZINE (NOVEMBER) will 
contain a description of the Paris Fashions, sent by 
Balloon. Engravings, also from Sketches by Balloon, 
will appear in the same number. In preparation for 
the December Number of the “ Englishwoman's 
Domestic Magazine,” a lovely Fashion Plate, in addition 
to the ordinary Plate, containing Portraits and 
Toilettes of the Empress of the French, the Princess of 
Wales, and the Prince Imperial. 
The November and December 
* Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine.” 
2s. 6d. Annual subscription, 14s. 
Warp, Lock, & TYLen, 





numbers of the 
post free; for 


London: 
N ATAL SERMON S.—Discourses 
A preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Peter's, 
Maritzburg, by the Right Rev. JouN WILLIAM COLENSO, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. 

First SERIES, crown 8vo, pp. viii.-373, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Second SERIES, crown S8vo, pp , cloth, 5a, 

“The position and notoriety of the Bishop of Natal 
will probably lend to this series of Sermons a signifl- 
cance apart from that to which they are entitled on 
their own merits. Yet their claims on the attention of 
the Members of the Church are neither few nor small, 
and had they been preached by the obscurest of per- 
petual curates, they would be entitled to take high rank 
among the earnest and manly utterances of Christian 
ministers.”"—Court Journal, 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster row. 


TPE DIVINE HEAD’S ONENESS of 
ESSENCE with HIS BODY, the CHURCH, the 
TRUE BREAD of LIFE, and the FLESH which is 
MEAT INDEED. An Eece Homo that would con- 
strain unto Brotherly Oneness of Belief and Worship. 
By THOMAS WILLIAMSON PrtLe, D.D., Vicar of St. 
Paul's District es Hampstead. 
London: F. C. Harrison, 24 Queen's terrace, St. 
John's Wood. W HITTAKER, Paternoster row, 


Paternoster row, E.C,. 





Au AP PE AL to THOU GHTEU LE NGL ISUME M. 
JROSECUTIONS for HERESY : their 
Demoralizing Influence. With Remarks on the 
Case of the Rey. Charles Voysey. By a Buoav-Cucren 
Rector. 1s, 
TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster row. 


Will be ready immediately, after having been read in 
Court. 

HE REV. CHARLES VOYSEY’S 

APPEAL to the JUDICIAL COMMITTEE of 
PRIVY COUNCIL. Price 4s. 

London: Tau BNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster row- 


7 This day is published, price 6d. 
AMBRIDGE U NIVERSITY and 
COLLEGE REFORM.” By Witiiam RANN 
KENNeEpY, BA., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cam 
bridge. 


London and Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, 


post 


TEWESTL SONGS.—Just issued, 
1 free, for 13 stamps each.—* Tired” (sacred), 
Miss M. Lindsay. Wrighton’s “ Norah, sweet Norah,” 
in D and F. Hill's “The Rhine Watch.” Hatton's 
“If a man does his duty he needn't despair.” Pricker's 
“Two Spirits plumed their wings.” Hatton's * Rose of 


the Battle-Field.” Hatton's *O Thou who makest wars 
to cease!" Wrighton’s * The Snowdrop.” Burrington’s 
“Teach me, White Swan, thy lay.” Frederich’s * When 
Sunset sheds its reddening glow.”—London. Pablished 
only by Ropert Cocks and Co,, New Burlington street, 
By special appointment Publishers to the Queen, 


NEWsst DANCE MUSIC for the 
1 SEASON (all Iiustrated)—C. HI 





M trrivtt’s 
Louise Quadrilles, 4s. Wrights La Seine Quadrilles, 
$s. Ledue's Polka des Hussards, 3s, Malier's Para- 
keet Waltzes, 4s. Wright's Danube Polka, 3s. Strauss’ 
On the Blue Danube Walizes, 4s. Buchanan's Poir 


Maid of Perth Quadrilles, 4s. Richard's La Co 
Galop, 4s. Tay lor’ s The Whirlwind Galop, 3s. Each 
post free, at half the marked price —London: Pab 
lished ouly by Ronent Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
street, Publishers ty the Queen, Order of all Music- 
sellers. 





JAMES WALTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OREASY’S ITISTORY of ENGLAND 
during the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. By Sir 
Epwarp S. Creasy, M.A., Emeritus Professor of 
History in University College, London. 2 vols. 
(Just published, 


Svo, £1 5s. 
“Such is the task Sir Edward Creasy set before hint, 
and we are bound to say that he has accomplished it 
so far with considerable skill and success. The spe- 
cialities of his intellectual powers qualify him particu- 
larly for such a task, Less original and profound than 
seme of our modern historical stadents, he possesses @ 
discriminating and dispassionate judgment, in which* 
they are frequently wanting, and which imparts con- 
siderable value to his survey and criticism of their 
labours and theories. His exposition of facts is clear 
and animated, without affectation or irrelevant com- 
ments, and his social and legal summaries are readable 
condensations of the results of modern research, Wo 
do not know of any single volume in which the student 
miaty so pleasantly attain to an intelligent knowledge of 
the leading points of the History of England down to 
the close of the reign of the First Edward."—Spectator, 
Notice of Vol. L 
*,* The Volumes are{sold separately, cach 12s 6d. 


Dr. GEE on AUSCULTATION and 
PERCUSSION, together with the other Methods of 
Physical Examination of the Chest. By SAMUEL 


Gee, M.D., Assistant-Physician to St. Bartholo- 
mew’'s Hospital With lustrations. Feap. 8vo, 
5s 6d, (Just published. 


*» EUSTACE SMITUT on the WASTING 

DISEASES of CHILDREN, By Eustace Sra, 
M.D., Physician to His Majesty the King of the 
Second Edition, enlarged and thoroughly 
Small Svo, 78 6d. (Just published, 


1 


~ 


Relgians. 
revised. 
This New Edition has, besides many improvements 
and additions, Two New Chapters, including a series of 
carefully arranged Dietaries suitable for children of 
Varivus ages both in health and disease. 


Dr. GARROD'S ESSENTIALS — of 
MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. 
Fourth Impression of the Third Edition brought 
up to the presenttime, Simall 8vo, 12s 6d. 

(Just published, 


CHEMISTRY for SCITOOLS. By C. H. 
GILL, late Assistant-Examiner in Chemistry in the 
University of London. Many Illustrations. Small 
Syo, 4s 6d. 

“Mr. Gill has fairly earned the thanks of scientific 
chemists, nor will the schools be slow to appreciate a 
manual which has been thus well devised and executed 
by an author who has himself been a successful school 
teacher.” —Vature, 

“As a guide in chemistry for boys of the higher 
classes, the book is extremely good, Those especially 
who are preparing for the Matriculation Examination 
of the University of London will tind here juat what 
they want. "—Jritish Medical Journal, 





ONTOLOGY ; or, Things Existing. By Sir 
Groncr RAMSAY, Bart. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“We cannot too highly praise this powerfal work, 
which we commend tv all who would resist the moderna 
forms of materialism, and show man @ nobler, purer, 
and grander school of thought."—Church Upinion, 


DR. WILLIAM SMITIVS CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARIES. 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 

These important Dictionaries—written by the most 
eminent Scholars, and edited by Dr. WILLIAM Saurrit 
—have been long acknowledged to be indispensable to 
every Library, and every Student. But their cost has 
hitherto prevented many from possessing them, and 
the Proprictors have, therefore, decided upon placing 
them within the reach of a much larger namber of 
readers by issuing a Subscription Edition, for cash 

payment, at the rate of 
ONE GUINEA EACH VOLUME. £ 8 a, 
Tue Six Votumes, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN 
CLOTH. (Pub. at £11 176 6)...cccccocesccescceee 660 
Or the Dictionaries separately, a3 ander :— 
DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUI- 


ries. (Pub, at £2 2s) ..... aenauemeeucenenaguinnaet » 888 
DiIcTIONARY OF BroGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY 
Svols. (Pub, at £5 158 Gd) .....0..0.cercereeee ° 3.0 


GEO- 


DicTioNARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
Guarny, 2 vols. (Pub. at £4).... 


*,* Any Volume may be had Separately. 
Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN, late Head Master of Harrow Schoo!. 








‘I have much pleasure in expressing my sense of 
the invaluable services rendered to the Cause of Greck 
vnd Latin literature, and of classical education gene- 
rally, by the creat and laborious works of Dr. William 
Smith, which are extensively used, and with great 
proiit, at Harrow, as in all the public schools of 
England.” 





London: JAMES WALTON, Bookseller and Pablisher 





to University Cullege, 157 Gower street. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 
SKETCHES on the WING. Being a 
Narrative of the Author's Wanderings in Various 

Parts of the World. By G. DE M, SOARES, 





Price 1s; 
‘¢The ARMISTICE”’; 
Terms can Peace be Made ? 
in the Condiions of Peace. 
British Legislature. 


per post, 13 stamps, 
or, on What 
The Interest of Europe 


By a Member of the 


Price 6d, on a neat portable card. 


CRYPTOGRAPHY :a System of Secret 
Writing and Correspondence. By the late Admiral 
Sir Francis Beaurort, K.C.B. Adapted for Tele 
grams and the new Halfpenny Postage Cards, 
Printed in Two Colours, with full and simple 
instructions. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


A WINTER JOURNEY to ROME and 
BACK, with an ACCOUNT of the OPENING of 
the (2CUMENICAL COUNCIL, and glances at 
MILAN, FLORENCE, NAPLES, POMPEII, and 
VENICE. By WILLIAM EVILL. 

“The book has the merit of being thoroughly read- 
able."—VPall Mal! Gazette. 
“An agreeable little volume. 


” 


—Daily News. 


Syo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 30s. 


The WARS of SUCCESSION of 
PORTUGAL and SPAIN, from 1826 to 1840, With 
Résumé of the Political History of Portugal and 
Spain to the present time. By WILLIAM BOLLAERT. 
F.R.G.S., Corr. Mem. Uniy., Chili; Ethno, Svcs., 
London and New York, &c. 

“There is much in the book not only interesting 
but highly exciting."—J’all Mall Gazette, 


2vols., demy 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


COLONIAL POLICY and HISTORY. 
By the Right Hon. Sir C. B. AvDERLEY, K.C.MLG., 
MP. 

REPRESENTATIVE COLONIES, 
CROWN COLONIES, 
COLONIAL DEFENCE, 
COLONIAL CHURCH, 
EMIGRATION. 

“ The succession of certain distinct and well marked 
per’uds in the Colonial policy of this country has been 
poivted out in his recent able work by Sir Charles 
Addorley.”"— Times (leading article). 

“The appearance of this volume is extremely oppor- 

Ssesssee A complete summary of our recent Colonial 
ry.” —Edinburgh Review, 





Super-royal 16mo, cloth, price 5s 6d. 


VICTORIA, the BRITISH “EL 
DORADO ;” or, MELBOURNE in 1869. Showing 


the advantages of that Colony a field for Emi- 
gration. By a COLONIST of Twenty Years’ Stand- 
ing, and late Member of a Colonial Legislature. 
With Two Coloured Views and a Map. 

“The philanthropist who desires to help his suffer- 
ing fellow-countrymen—the clergyman—all who would 
take a part in promoting the welfare of their weaker 
brethren, may peruse this little volume with real pro 
paeoeasesucs Two pretty little views, and a small but 
careful and correct Map add to the satisfactory get-up 
of this useful and opportune work of a bond side 
colonist.”—Atheneum. 








SEAT OF WAR. 

Map to Illustrate Lavallée’s Military Geography, price 
in Sheet, 5s; Mounted in Case, 1 

MAP of the NATURAL FEATURES 

of FRANCE and GERMANY, between Paris and 





fJerlin. Illustrating the Mountain Systems and 
River Basins, according to * Lavallée’s Physical, 
Historical, and Military Geography." Printed in 


size 30 inches 
can still be 


Colours. Scale 24 miles to an inch, 
by 22. Copies of the Geography 
obtained, crown 8yo, cloth, price 10s, 


Pe 
5s. 


Price, Coloured in Sheet, 2s 64; Mounted in Case, 

FRANC E.—STANFORD'S MAP of 
FRANCE in DEPARTMENTS, including the 
Isle of Corsica, with all the Railways, Fortresses 
Towns, and Villages. Scale about 28 miles to an 
inch, size 26 inches by 24. A Smaller Map of 
France, coloured, price 1s, 

PARIS FORTIFICATIONS, 
Price, Coloured in Sheet, 5s; Mounted, in Case, 7s 6d. 


STANFORD'S PLAN of the FORTI- 






FICATIONS of PARIS, showing the Enceinte and 
Detached Forts; also, the Levels and other En- 
gineering Details. From a Survey by the Prefect 
of the Department of the Seine. This Plan 
has been speci ally prepared for Strategic 
Purposes, and shows all the Fortitications with 
the most elaborate detail. It is a npauied 
by a short Description of the Fortifications, &e., 


which is printed on one corner of the P lan, thereby 
enabling any person at a glance to render himself 


conversant with the Defences of th City. Seale 
2 inches to a mile, size 40 inches by 27, 
Printed in Colours, Is Gd; Mounted in Case, 3s 6d, 


STANFORD'S MAP of theENVIRONS 
of PARIS, with the Fortitications of the City, the 
Advanced Forts, Roads, &e. This Map shows the 
full extent of the City with the Country — 


including the Bois de Boulogne, St. Cloud, Ver- 
sailles, Bois de Verrieses, Pare de Vincennes, 
Champigny, Forest of Bondy, &e. Seale, nearly 


1 inch toa mile, size 27 inches by 20, 


Map, coloured, Price Is, 
EDW ARD STANF ‘ORD, 6and q ( | 
Agent by Appointment for the Sale of the 


London: 
Cross, 8. W. 


Ordnance ond ( Feological Survey Public amen, and the 
Admiralty Charts, 





A Smaller | 


j  CHRISTLAN aud RATHBONE, 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 


COMPANY (LIMITED). 
LATE HOOKITAMS LIBRARY. 


ONE HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTH YEAR. 
THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE, 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


Allthe NEW BOOKS (English, French, Italian, and German) are placed freely in cireulation in large 
numbers immediately they appear, and an ample supply is kept in readiness for Subscribers at all rates. 

SUBSCRIBERS of Two, Three, 
scale in the Country. and in London and the Suburbs there is a Free Delivery and Exchange vo! 
six miles from the Library. 

CARRIAGE FREE TERMS in the COUNTRY. — Subscribers of Five Guineas the Year 
| or Three Guineas the Half-Year obtain their Exchanges of Books upon these highly-favourable Terms, which, 
from the increased number of volumes allowed, are also very advantageous for Book Clu)s in London 
as in the Country, or for two or three neighbours uniting in the same Subscription. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES and INSTITUTIONS are entitled to a discount of 10 per cen 
are furnished with Eighty Volumes at a time of the Newest Works for Twenty-five Guineas the year. 

NOTICE—Bvoksellers are specially invited in their own interest to apply for the peculiarly 
Trade Terms, and Monthly Lists of Books of both C! 

NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS are ENTERED DAILY. 

BARGAINS in MODERN BOOKS.—Later Additions and Further Reductions are to be found 
in the last Edition of the Monthly Sale Catalogue, containiug more than Twelve Hundred different Works, 
The Bound Books are unique as Presents, aud (as no profit is sought on the binding) they are also the 
most moderate in price. 


All Prospectuses of Terms and Lists of Books are posted free by THOMAS HOOKHAM, 


General Manager. 
OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Office—29 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


liberal 
Bouks within 


cially 


and Four Guineas per annum are supplied on a s; 


t., and 


favourable 


asses, 
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NEW WORK BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


At all the Libraries, in crown Svo, cloth extra, price 63. 


FROM THE TIMES. 


”" “ Book About Boys,” &., &c. 








TEXTS 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, Author of “ 
Published by WILLIAM P. 


Book About Dominies, 
NIMMO, Edinburgh, 
and all Booksellers. 


Sold by SINPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London; 





Just ready, at all the Libraries, 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 


DRIFTED AND IFTED: 


A DOMESTIC CHRONICLE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Author of * Until the Shadows Flee Away.” 
NIMMO. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. ; and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, in square 8vo, price 5s. 
1 


THE PARADISE OF BIRDS. 


AN OLD EXTRAVAGANZA IN A MODERN DRESS. 


3y W. J. COURTUOPE, Author of * Ludibria Lune.’ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 


THE CROWN AND ITS ADVISERS 


FOUR LECTURES ON 
1. The QUEEN .—2. The MINISTRY.—3. The LORDS.—4. The COMMONS. 


Majesty's Record Office, 


The Civil Service Guide,” &e, 


By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., of Her 
Author of * 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


WM. YOUNGER AND C O’S 


| 
OCTOBER BREWINGS OF 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom, 

Purchasers are requested to observe WM. YOUNGER and Co.'s Signature aud Trade Mark on each Labi ’ 

frequently substitute 

BELVEDERE 








| Of the finest quality, 
other 


ROAD, S.E. 


EDINBURGH. LONDON OFFICES: 


BREWERIES: 


| 
! 
| brands are 
| 





| MARRIAGE TROUS SEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 





Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years, 

by Appointment to Her MAJESTY, HRA. the — ( _— of WALES, 


H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, 32 Wigmore street, ‘Loa lop, 
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‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for November on “ Ginx’s Baby.” 

‘‘ The strangely clever and tragical history of Ginx’s Baby...... ‘Good God, gentlemen! between you all where has Ginx’s baby 
gone to,’ cries the author, as he lays down his pen,—an appalling question, which nobody answers, or perhaps can answer......Between 
the scenes of the miserable little drama the writer expounds the moral of his tale, holding his lantern to us to show us the vast under- 
ground of human creatures whose clearest notion of government is derived from the police, but who are notwithstanding most human, 
faithful creatures, standing by each other in their wretchedness, toiling without name or hope all their lives long, huddling together in 
pestiferous homes, eating the scantiest food, and wearing the limpest rags, yet accepting their wretchedness as the ordinance of nature. 
That is one side of the picture; on the other are the statesmen too busy to give the question a ‘night’ in the House, the philan- 
thropists and religionists too anxious about the politics of the matter to give the victims a hearing, and the local government which 
spends the cost of a hundred babies’ lives in their lawsuit to determine which parish shall pay for the bit of bread necessary for one. 
Can we wonder if such a subject should drive the man who really takes it into his mind half-wild with the rage of indignation! Was 
there anything worse than Rosemary Street in France before the first Revolution? Was ever any grand seignior more heartless than 
the boards of guardians, the so-called overseers of the poor? Or more indifferent than the officers of State, who of all their business 
hold this the most light, and in short pass it over as a matter concerning their inferiors in oflice, not themselves ?......"This is the argu- 
ment of the anonymous author of this remarkable book. He speaks wonderfully to the purpose when he has Rosemary Street in hand, 
and the sketch of poor Ginx’s home and surroundings, of the dense darkness encircling him, and his ignorance of everything that man 
could teach or ought to know, yet tenacious, holding fast of a certain rude, human virtue, dutifulness, faithfulness, love rough but real, 
is full of truth and power. We have exceeded our space and cannot quote, as we meant to do, this description ; but we can assure the 
reader, if he has not yet seen the story of Ginx’s Baby, that there is that in it will make him smile and make him groan, and perhaps 
give him in the end a truer sense of the misery of his fellow-creatures and their need of Christian succour, than the appeals of many 


societies or the beggar’s cunningest wail.” 


GINX’S BABY: his Birth and other Misfortunes. Frrru Envrrioy, crown 8yo, 5s. 


* Blackwood’s Magazine” for Nov. on “ Peasant Life in the North.” 


‘‘ This book has already passed the first ordeal of public judgment and is in a second edition—in this case a tribute to real 
excellence, and a truth to life and nature quite extraordinary among the many varieties of fiction...... The stories of the villagers of 
Glenaldie are entirely free from any exaggeration. Muckle Jock is as real as any muddy ploughman in Scotland. Le is heavy, clownish, 
tongue-tied, more used to muck and mire than to cleanliness and pleasant savours, blunted in a great many of his external senses, an 
unrefined primitive son of the soil. Yet the hulking fellow has a love-tale, as delicate, as tender, as touching as if he had been a 
young Adonis ; nay, it is doubtful if any god-like youth full of poetic fervour would have gone to our hearts like the heavy ploughman 
with his muddy boots and his shamefaced modesty. ‘The air of the country is about him. ‘There is a sweet air of new-turned earth, 
the aromatic peat-smoke curling blue from the cottage thatch, and the breath of the cows which his lass has been milking. The 
description of the beginning of his love is as perfect as any classic idyl, yet as true to all the homely associations of the ploughman’s 
life as the simplest history could be. Literature and the world are the better for a picture so homely, so rude if you will, so pure 
and elevated in feeling, as the picture of Muckle Jock’s courtship. No prince could be more chivalrous and reverential in his wooing ; 
and yet we know no ploughmau in print so absolutely true. The other stories in the volume are full of the truest feeling for Scottish 
nature, both in landscape and humanity. ‘The carth-floored cottage brightens into human habitation under this author's bands.” 


PEASANT LIFE in the NORTH. Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


The “ Times” of Nov. 8th on “ Hawthorne’s English Note-Books.” 


‘These two volumes, intended to give us Hawthorne’s impressions of England and the English, give us incidentally his own 
disposition and character from a thousand points of view, and form one of the minutest and most finished self-portraits that was 
ever drawn....... During bis five years in England Hawthorne visited more Cathedrals and Castles than many of us have seen in 
a lifetime ; his descriptions of these fill a considerable part of the book, but never weary us, for he is always inspired by the genius 
of the place. We goes again and again to Chester, for nothing delights him more than its old Rows. He does not feel like a 
stranger in the land. Several times he says that coming to England is to him like coming home,—‘I feel as if I might have lived 
here a long while ago and had now come back because I retained pleasant recollections of it.’ Our rural life seems to have had an 
especial charm for him. A dozen times he pauses to sketch the village he is passing through. ‘The cottages, not very old perhaps, 
but still all of them older than the oldest building in America; the aged men in their antiquated coats and breeches sunning 
themselves by the wayside ; the hills rising round I'ranmere ‘like a neighbourhood of kindly giants’; a servant girl, a gatekeeper, 
a Westmoreland peasant over his ale, these he delights to touch with stroke after stroke, but rank and fashion do not occupy his 
peu. He keeps us in the open air, in the streets and green lanes, and shows us ‘ England and the English as they are.’” 


The ENGLISH NOTE-LOOKS of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. square 8yo, 24s. 


George MacDonald’s New Story, 


WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. by Grorce MacDonatp, is begun in the Novemper NUMBER of 
The SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE, and will appear month by month until completed. 


The SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 





STRAHAN AND CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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NEW WORKS. 


Third Edition of 
No. CCLXX., for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 


The the EDINBURGH 


REVIEW, 


1. Baron HUBNER'S SIXTUS V. 

2. COX'S ARYAN MYTHOLOGY. 

3. MEMOIRS of a RUSSIAN DEKABRIST. 
4, Dr. NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 
5. ERNST MORITZ ARNDT. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK’S PREHISTORIC TIMES. 
The CAMPAIGN of AUGUST, 1870. 

Earl STANHOPE'S REIGN of ANNE. 
GERMANY, FRANCE, and ENGLAND. 


LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS and 
KEEPERS of the GREAT SEAL of IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to the 
Reign of Queen Victoria. By J. R. O'FLANAGAN, M.R.LA., Barrister-at-Law. 
2 vols. Svo, price 36s. 


Sens 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By J. A, Frovpr, M.A. 


Cabinet Edition, in 12 vols. crown 8yo, price £3 12s. Vols. XL. and XII. on 


the 30th inst. 


The LIFE of RICHARD DEANE (the Regicide), 
Major-General and General-at-Sea, in the Service of the Commonwealth. By 
the Rev. J. B. DEANE, M.A., F.S.A. With 2 Portraits and other Illustrations, 
8vo, price 21s, (On Wednesday next. 


The PONTIFICATE PIUS the NINTH; 
being the Third Edition of ROME 3 its RULER, continued to the latest 
moment, and greatly enlarged. By J. F. Maguire, M.P, Post 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 12s 6d, [On Saturday next. 


PRESENT-DAY THOUGHTS: Memorials of 


St. Andrew's Sundays. By A. K. H. B., the Author of “ The Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Crown Syo, price 3s 6d, (On the 30th inst. 


The Second Edition of Sir JOHN LUBBOCK’S 
WORK on the ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 
cf MAN. (On Saturday next. 


The HISTORY and LITERATURE of the 


ISRAELITES, according to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By C. De 
RoruscuiLp and A, DE ROTHSCHILD, 2 vols, post 8vyo, with 2 Maps. 
[in a few days. 


SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS, 


By F. MAX MULLER, MLA.,, &e., 
Second Edition, royal Svo, 


of 


A'S 


in Devanagari and Roman Letters throughout. 
Foreign Member of the French Institute. 
price los, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 
F. MAX Mutier, M.A., &c., Foreign Member of the French Institute, Vol. III. 
ESSAYS on LITERATURE, BIOGRAPHY, and ANTIQUITIES, completing 
the Work. 8vo, price 16s, 





The STORY of SIR RICHARD WHIT- 
TINGTON, thrice Lord Mayor of London, A.D, 1597, 1496-7, and 1419. Written 
in Verse and Ilustrated by E.CAnk, With Woodcut Borders and Initials, and 


11 Copper Plates. [in a few days. 


ZIGZAGGING amongst DOLOMITES. sy 


the Author of “A Voyage en Zigzag z in Switzerland and Tyrol,” “Our C hild- 
ren's Story,” &c. Oblong 4to, with above 300 Illustrations, (Nearly ready. 


LOTHAIR. 


M.P. New Edition, co mplet ein 1 vol, 
New Preface. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


“ Nosse omnia hee, salus est adolescentulis.”"—T7erence. 


CONINGSBY, uniform, price 6s, on the 30th inst. 


The MODERN NOVELISTS LIBRARY. 


Each Work complete in a Single Volume, crown 8yo0. :— 

MELVILLE’S GLADIATORS, 28 b oards ; 2s 6d cloth. 

MELVILLE’s HotmBy Hovsr, 2s see hg 2s 6d cloth, 

MELVILLE'S INTERPRETER, 2s boards ; 2s 6d cloth. 

TROLLOPE'S W ARDEN, Is 6d boare s cloth. 

TROLLOPE’S BARCHESTER TOWERS, 2s boards ; 2s 6d cloth. 
BRAMLEY-MoOORE’s SIX SISTERS OF THE VALLEYS, 2s boards; 2s 6d cloth. 


MAUNDER’'S POPULAR TREASURIES, 
Cheaper Editions (1870), thoroughly revised:— 

The HistonicaL TREAS 

The Biocrapun AL TE 

The TREASURY : 

The TREASURY of KN 


Royal 4to. 





sy the Right Hon. B. Disraetnt, 


with a Portrait of the Author, aud a 















RAI Hisrory, 





The TREASURY of Na 26 
The Screntiric and LiIreRARY TREASURY, pri f 
AYRE'S TREASURY of BisLE KNOWL} . price 6s. 





LINLEY and Moone’s BOTANY, Two Parts, price 12s, 


TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE. ad: apted for the use 





of Anizims and Stulents in Public and oth r Scho Edited by T. M. 
( . M.A., Lecturer on Applied Mechanics at the Royal Se hool of Mines 
MET ALS, their PROPERTIES wil TREATMENT. By 
Professor BLOXAM. Small Svo, Woodcuts, 3s 61 a 
ELEME ee Boel MECHANISM. By T. M. Gooprve, M.A. 
Small . Woodcuts, 3s 6d 
a I : f " at with List of ot \ s in preparation in this Series, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 


1. 
MEMOIRS of ALEXANDRA FEODOROWNA, 


of Russia, By A. TH. VON Grimm. Translated by Lady 
Portraits from the Life and from a Bust by the 
Engraved on Steel and Wood In 2 vols. 8yo, price 


late Empress 
WALLACE. With 
Princess Royal of England. 


21s. 


CULTURE and RELIGION. > Principal Shairp, of St, 
Andrew’ ame wr of “Studies in Poetry and Philosophy.” In 1 vol. feap. 8y0, 
price Js 6d, 





3. 
Demy 4to, price 6s, bound. 


The CAT’S PILGRIMAGE. By James Anthony Froude, MA, 


late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, with Six Illustrations by Mrs. BLAC KBUR x. 


4. 
DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS, 


COLLOQUIA PERIPATETICA. By John Duncan, LL.D., late 

Professor of Hebrew in the New College of Edinburgh. Second Edition, in 1 

vol. feap. 8vo, price 

“A gift of the highest order to our speculative literature.”"—Zdinburgh Daily 
Review, 


The AMERICANS 


American Men, Mauners, 
Svo, price Lés, 
“A really good book on America, which deserves to be cordially welc¢ 
is replete with racy and original anecdotes, and abounds w 
American life and character.” — Westminster Review. 


6. 
NOTES of a NATURALIST in the NILE VALLEY and 


MALTA. By ANDREW LEITH ADAMs, M.B, Author of “ Wauderings of a 
Naturalist in India.” In 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, price 15s. 


38 6d. 


5. 
at HOME. 


aud Institutions, 


Pen-and-Ink Sketches of 


By Davip Macrak. In 2 yolg 


; med. It 
ith realistic pictures of 


Dr. HANNA’S LIFE of OUR LORD. 6vls, 


bound in cloth, gilt edges, 


30s, handsomely 


Dr. HANNA.—The EARLIER! Dr. HANNA.—The PASSION 
YEARS of OUR LORD'S LIFE on WEEK. 5th Thousand, 5s. 
EARTH, 7th Thousand, 53. Dr. I ANNA.—The LAST DAY 

Dr. HANNA.--Tho MINISTRY in} 9h, OUR pe PASSION, 47th 
GALILEE. 2nd Edition, 5s. pincosiicclaias 

r. HANNA.—The FORTY DAYS 

Dr. HANNA.—Tho CLOSE of the| after OUR LORD'S RESURREC- 

MINISTRY. 2ud Edition, 5s, \ TION. 9th Thousand, 53. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., London. 








~~ PUBLISHED oy DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 


In 8yo, price 128, 

An EXAMINATION of the UTILITARIAN PHILO- 
SOPHY. By the late Jonn Grote, B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, and Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Edited by Jossra 
B. Mayor, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College. 

“ Mr. Grote’s posthumous work is in its tone and temper wort 
parts original and suggestive, the product throughout of an ¢ 
impressed with the reality and importance of his subject.. 
who argues unreservedly against Utilitarianism. Bat b, ) 
strength of argument unpolluted by vehemence of fe 
gui age.” —Saturday Review, Aug. 13, 

‘It should be read by all who have read Mill, 

a great question.”—Daily News, July 
‘In him Mr. Mill's neo-utilitarianism has probably found its most formidable 

opponent. There is scarcely one aspect of it which he does not discuss.”"—orth 

British Review, Oct. 2. 


vy and gencrous, in 
rnest mind deeply 
..lle is an advocate 
a noble example of 
temperance of lan- 












ing 


and who desire to see both sides of 


In 8v0, price 12s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC RECOLLECTIONS 
PRYME, Esq.. M.A., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Pr: 
Economy in the University of Cambridge, and M.P. for the Borough. 
his DAUGHTER, 

“This book has the rare merit of giving us all sorts of interesting details of per- 
sons and of customs, without being trivial, and is, indeed, a model of what such a 
book should be.”"—Daily Nes. 

* We are glad to bear witness to the skill and good taste wit 
has discharged her duty, and to the real value of much of the mat 
from oblivion.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 


of GEORGE 
fessor of Political 
Edited by 


1 which Mrs. Bayne 
erials thus rescued 


Small 8vo, price 6s 6d. 


The LADIES in PARLIAMENT, and other Pieces. Re- 
published with Additions and Annotations. By G. O, TREVELYAN, late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Author of * Competition Wallab.” 

“ All Cambridge men will welcome this little book, containing, as it does, such 
well known pieces as ‘Horace at Athens’ and the ‘Cambridge Dionysia, which 
have long borne the palm asthe yery best of su » jeux Lesprit ever written. 
—Cumbridye University Gazette. 


Sih CULL 





o 


Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 
EARLY DISSENT—MODERN DISSENT—The CHURCH 
f ENGLAND. ‘Three Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. 
By J. Rawson Lumpy, MLA., lute Fellow of Magdalene Co Cambridge. 


The TEMPLE and the SYNAGOGUE: a Letter to Churck- 
men andto Dissenters. From R. G. Peter. M.A., Rector of Cavendish, and late 
Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge. 1s. 

“Both these small books deserve attention, if only for the 
temperate spirit in which they are written."—Literary Churchman 


earnest, candid, 
rien 9 
Price 2s. 


The LEGITIMATE PROVINCE of ARCHITECTURE, 


PAINTING, and MUSIC in the SERVICE of RELIGION, By Evwarp CAR- 





PENTER, B.A., Fellow of aio ty Hall, Cambridge. 
“We are very happy to welcome so very able and so charmingly right-mindel a 
irvey of the subject."—Lite erary Churchman, 


Price Is, 
The BELOVED DISCIPLE: a Poem, which obtained the 
ze 0, By the Rev. H. C. G. Move, MLA, Fellow of Trinity 





Coll ge, ¢ enahe? i 





Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. London: BELL and DALDY; 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR NOVEMBER AND 
DECEMBER. 


The LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 
With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the 
Right Honourable Sir Henry Lytron Butwer, G.C.B., M.P. Two 
yols. Svo, 30s, with fine Portrait. [Now ready. 


The RECOVERY of JERUSALEM. An 
Account of the Recent Excavations aud Discoveries in the Holy 
City. By Captain Witsox, R.E., and Captain Warrey, R.E. 
With an Introductory Chapter by Dean Stanley. Demy 8vyo, with 
Fifty Illustrations, 21s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. RICHARD 
HARRIS BARHAM (Author of “The Ingoldsby Legends") 
Including his Unpublished Poetical Miscellanies. By his Soy: 
Two vols. large crown Svo, with Portrait, 21s. 


TRAVELS in the AIR. A Popular Account 
of Balloon Voyages and Adventures; with Recent Attempts to 
Accomplish the Navigation of the Air. By J. Giatsuer, of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Royal 8vo, with 132 Illustrations, 


25s, 


LONDON : its Celebrated Characters and Places. 
From 1314 to 1869. By J. Heneace Jesse, Author of “ The Life of 
George the Third,” ‘‘Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &c- 
3 vols. large crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


A LIFE of ADVENTURE. An Autobiography. 


By Colonel Orro Corvin. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the Right 
Hon. WILLIAM WICKITAM to the BRITISH GOVERN- 
MENT, from 1794. Including Original Letters of the Archduke 
Charles, Louis XVI., Charles X., Duc d’Enghien, George Canning, 
Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, and Field-Marshal Suwarrow. 
Edited by his Grandson, Wituiam Wickuam. Two vols. 8vo, with 
Portraits of the Right Hon. William Wickham and Field-Marshal 
Suwarrow from Original Pictures, 30s. 


The MARVELS of th HEAVENS. From the 
French of FLAMMARION. By Mrs. Lockyer, Translator of “ The 
Heavens.” Crown 8vyo, with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 


The HISTORY of GREECE. 
Ervest Curtius. Translated by A. W. Warp, M.A. 
demy 8vo, 18s. 


New and Cheaper Edition of “ The HEAVENS.” 
An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE 
Guittemin. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Demy 8yo, 
with 200 Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


By Professor 
Vol. III,, 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BITTER is the RIND, By Wawiey Sant, 
Author of “ Breezie Langton,” &c. 3 vols. 
The COUNTRY HOUSE on 
By Bertnoip Aversacn. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


BESSY RANE. 


Author of * East Lynne,” &c. 


Fron THISTLES— GRAPES? By Mrs. 
E1toart, Author of “St. Bede's,” “The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


the RHINE. 


By Mrs. Hexrr Woop, 


3 vols. 





SELECTED LIST OF STANDARD WORKS. 
The Lives of the Archhishops of Canterbury. By 


WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D, Dean of Chicheste or. Vols. L and IL, 308; 
Vols, IL, and LV., 30s; Vol. V., 15s; Vols. VL aud VIL., 303 ; Vol. VILL, 15s, 


° _ DM . . 7° 
The History of Rome, from the Earliest Time to 
the Period of its Decline. By Dr. THrkopOR MoOMMSEN. Translated with the 
Author's sanction, and Additions, by Professor Dickson, With an 
Inivoduction by Dr. Scumirz. Four vols. crown S8vo, £2 78 6d. Or sold 
separately :--Vols. L. and LL, 2is; Vol, ILL, 103 6d; Vol. LV., in Two Parts, lés, 
Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in Four Vols. demy 8vo, 75s. 
sold separately.) 


Edition of Sir Edward Creasy’s Decisive 
f the World, from Marathon to Water'oo, Nineteenth Edition. In crown 
Svo, pric e ts. 
Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 8vo, 10s 6d. 


(The Volumes not 


P. opular 


/ 
€ 


Sir Edward Creasy's History of the Rise and Pro- 


gress of the English Constitution, Tenth Edition. Post svo, 7s 6d. 


Curtins History of Greece. Translated by A. W. 


Warp, M.A. Two vols. “demy 8vo, 158 each. 


The Ingoldshy Legends ; or, Mirth and Marvels. 
1. The Library Edition, With all the Original Plates by 


Cruikshank and Leech, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
2. The Illustrated Edition. In crown 4to, with 63 Illustrations 
by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Du Maurier, 21s, 
8. The Popular Edition. With 3 Llustrations. 
edges, 63, 
4. The * Victoria” Edition, Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
. The Jacidaw of Rheims. An Ejlition of this celebrated 
Legend in crown 4to, with 12 highly coloured Llustrations, extra cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s 6d, 


ye o3 ° . ~y ° 

Thiers History of the Great French Revolution, 

Jrom 1789 fo 18)1. In 5 vols, small 8vo., with Forty-one fine Engravings and 
Portraits of the most eminent Personages engaged in the Revolution, 30s. 


12mo, gilt 


ok 


Frank Buckland’s Curiosities of Natural History. 
First Series, containing Rats, Serpents, 


Fishes, Monkeys, &c. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


Second Series, containing Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, Dogs, §c. 
Feap. Svo, 5s. 

Third Series, containing Lions, 
vols. feap. 8vo, 1s, 


Bentley's Favourite Novels, 
Illustrations, price 6s each Volume, 
Red asa Rose is She. By the Author of ** Cometh up as a Flower.” 
Breeze Langton, A Story of 52 to 55. By Haw trey SMARr. 
Lady Adelaide's Oath, By the Author of * East Lynne.” 
Anthony Trollope’s Three Clerks, 
Too Strange not to be True. By Lady GeorGiana FULLERTON. 
Lady-Bird. By the same Authoress. 
Quits. By the Author of * Initials.” 
East Lynne. By Mrs. Wexry Woop. 
The Channings. By the Author of * East Lynne.” 
Mrs, Hallihurton’s Troubles. By the same Author. 
The luitials. By the Author of “ Quits,” ‘* At Odds,” &e. 


Cometh up asa Flower. By the Author of *‘ Red as a Rose is 
She.” 
Miss Austen's Sense and Sensibility. 


Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises, §c. 2 


8vo, with 


Crown 


Emma. 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. 


The Dest Modern Cookery Books. 
Francatell’s Modern Cook.  8vo, 1,500 Recipes, 12s. 
Francatell’'s Cook’s Guide. 1,000 Recipes, 53. 
Til’s Tid-Bits. Edited by Tom Hoop. Feap. 8vo, boards, 1s ; 
cloth, ls 6d 
What to do with Cold Mutton. 18 6d. 
Everybody's Pudding Book. 18 64. 
The Lady's Dessert Book. 23 6d. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'s BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 





NEW BOOKS. 
The ILIAD of the EAST: a Selection of Legends 


drawn from VALMIKI'S Sanskrit Poem, the Ramayana. By FREDERIKA 
RICHARDSON. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


TALES of OLD JAPAN. Translated, with copious 


Explanatory Introductions and Comments, By A. B. Mitrorp, Attaché to the 
British Embassy at Yedo. With 40 full-page Illustrations, drawn and engraved 
by Japanese Artists. (Shortly. 


The COUNTESS GISELA. From the German of 


E. MARLITT. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 
The GLOBE LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with 
Biographical Introduc etic m and Notes, by the Rev, W. BENHAM. Gilche Svo, 
3s 6d. [This day. 


The biographical 


“Mr. Benham’s edition of Cowper is one of permanent value. 
and 


introduction is excellent, full of information, singularly neat and readable, 
modest—too modest, indeed—in its comments."—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Benham has been able to give us some new and interesting matter.”"—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


A BOOK of GOLDEN THOUGHTS. By Henry 


ATTWELL, Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. 15mo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


The SUNDAY LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


ST. FRANCIS of ASSISI. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Crown Syo, cloth extra, illustrated, price [in December. 


PICTURES of COTTAGE LIFE in the WEST of 


ENGLAND. By MArGAret E, PooLe. Crown 8vo, 6s [Just ready. 


ts 6d. 


JOHN WESLEY and the EVANGELICAL RE- 
sabre — the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By JuniA W tbe 


A SKETCH of the LIFE and WRITINGS of 


ROBERT KNOX (the Anatomist). By his Pupil and Colleague, Henry 


LONSDALE., Crown 8yo, with Portrait, 8s 6d. (This day. 


FINE ART: a Sketch of its History, Theory, 


Practice, and Application to Industry. Being a Course of Lectures delivere 
at the ‘Paieniy of Cambridge. By Sir M. Dia BY we ATT, M.A., mie 


Professor of Fine Art. [ Shortly. 


Professor SEELEY’S LECTURES and ESSAYS. 


[Sho we 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 


TEUTONIC LANGUAG ing at the same time a Historica] Grammar 
the English Language. $ HELFENSTELN, Ph.D. Svo. [ Shortly. 


On the GENESIS of SPECIES. By St. George 


Mivakt, F.R.S, With numerous Illustrations. (Jn the press. 


BODY and MIND. By Henry Maudsley, M_D., 


Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in University Colleg m. [Shortly. 


BIBLE LESSONS. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, 


M.A., Head Master of the City of London School. Part L, price 1s; Part IL., 
in 1 vol., crown Syo, price 4s 6d. [Vert week. 


Dy Tice 


price 33, Complete 


Professor MAURICE’S The LORD'S PRAYER, the 
CREEDS, and the COMMANDMENTS. A Manual for Parents and School- 
masters. 18mo, ls. (This day. 


SECOND SERIES of “ HISTORICAL SELECTIONS.” 
EUROPEAN HISTORY, narrated in a Series of 
Historical Selections from the best Authorities, Edited and arranged by E. M. 
Seweii and C. M. Yonex. Vol. IL 1088—1223. Crown 8vo, 6s, (First Series, 
crown Svo, 6s.) [This day. 


MACMILLAN’S MANUALS for STUDENTS. 


An INTRODUCTION to the OSTEOLOGY of the 


MAMMALIA. ay ©. H. FLOWeE! Pe, FRC S., Hunterian Pr fes 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. Globe Svo, with numerous Illustrations 
7s Gi. (This day. 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS.—NEW VOLUME. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in PHYSICS. By Bal- 


FOUR STEWART, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens 
College, Manchester, 18mo. [-Vearly ready. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
COLLECTS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. With 


a beautifully Coloured Floral Design to each Collect, and Illuminated Cover 
Crown 8yo0, 12s. Also kept in various styles of morocco. (This day. 


MORES RIDICULI. Illustrated in Colours by J, 


E. KoGers, Author of * Ridicula Rediviva.” (Shortly. 


The FAIRY BOOK: the Best Popular Fairy 


Stories, selected and rendered anew. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” New Edition, with Coloured Illustrations and Borders by J. E. RoceErs, 
Author of * Ridicula Rediviva.” Crown 8yo. [Shortly 


CRACKERS for CHRISTMAS. By E. H. Knatch- 


BULL-HUGESSEN, M.P, With Illustrations by Jellicoe and Elwes. —_[ Shortly, 


The HEROES of ASGARD. Tales from Scandi- 


navian Mythology. By Miss Kearny. New aud Revised Edition, with Illustra- 
tions by Huard. [Shortly, 


STORIES ABOUT :— 


of * Station Life in New Zealand.” 


WHEN I WAS a LITTLE GIRL. Stories for 


Children, By the Author of “St. Olave'’s.” With Illustrations, (Shortly, 


By Lady Barker, Author 


Illustrated. [Shortly 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS REDUCED IN PRICE. 


TWELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD, Illustrated 


and Illuminated. Twelve Coloured Illustrations from Sketches taken in the 
East by MCENtIry, and Coloured Frontispiece from a Picture by J. JELLICOE, 
[iluminated Texts and Borders, Royal 4tv, ornamental bin ling, price reduced 
from £2 2s to 21s. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Old Boy. 


With 60 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes and Sidney Hall, and Portrait of the 


Author. Small 4to., gilt cdges, price reduced from 12s to 10s 6d. 


The FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS at WENT- 


WORTH GRANG A Book for Children. By F. Shaye PALGRAVE. With 
Illustrations by pode Hughes. Small 4to, gilt edg ig e reduced from 
9s to 63. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Professor WESTCOTT’S HISTORY of the CANON 


of the NEW TESTAMENT. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
(This day, 


The PSALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 


By Four Frienps. An Amended Version, with Historical Introductions and 
Explanatory Notes. Second and Cheaper Edition, with important Corrections 
and Additions. Crown 8yo, 8s 6d. [This day 


’/The HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 


D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford, 
revised and enlarged, crown 8yo 7s 6d. 


HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


By A. W. Potts, M.A., Head Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. Seco 
Edition, revised aud enlarged, extra feap. Svo, 2s [This ay 


HYMNS. By Francis T. Palgrave. Third Edition, 


eularged, 18mo, cloth, gilt edges [This day. 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH POETRY. 


Selected and arranged, with Notes, by R. C zNCH, D.D., Archbishop of 
Second E ditio m, revised, extra fe: [This day. 


By James Bryce, 
New aud Cheaper Edition, 
(Just ready. 


6d. 


Dublin. Sv # Gd. 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER ; 


with a Rationale of its Offices, By the Rey. F. Procren, M.A, Ninth Edition, 


revised. Crown S8yo, 10s 6d. [Vow ready. 


| ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S NOTES 


PARABLES of OUR LORD, Eleventh Edition. $Svo, L2s. 


MissMARTIN EAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Third Edition, crowu 8vo, price reduced from 8s 6d to 63. 


on the 


(Now ready. 


$52—15803. 
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